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ASBYU 
Century  II  financing 


The  ASBYU  Executive  Council  will 
decide  the  financial  future  of  Century  II 
magazine  in  today’s  meeting. 

Randy  Johnson,  managing  director  of  the 
student  journal,  said  Century  II  needs 
about  $7,800  to  survive  in  the  coming 
school  year.  According  to  ASBYU  Vice 
Pres.  Tom  Dickson,  the  student  publica¬ 
tion  will  recieve  $2,000  from  the  English 
Department  and  $1,000  from  the  College  of 
Humanities.  However,  the  question 
remains  whether  the  Executive  Council  will 
provide  the  additional  $3,000  needed  to  run 
the  magazine. 

Dickson  said  Wednesday  the  council  vote 
to  provide  funding  is  “extremely  crucial” 
because  a  decision  not  to  provide  funds 
would  “spell  the  collapse”  of  Century  II. 
The  English  Department  and  the  College  of 
Humanities  will  not  provide  the  needed 
funds  without  the  council’s  support, 
Dickson  said. 

Dickson  said  Century  II  was  designed  to 
be  self-supporting  and  associated  with  the 
English  and  Humanities  departments. 
Thus,  some  administrative  officials  are 
reluctant  to  have  ASBYU  support  the 
magazine  financially. 


Dickson  said  a  subscription  order  form 
for  the  magazine  will  be  included  on  the  fall 
semester  fee  payment  card  in  an  effort  to 
boost  the  journal’s  circulation  and  make  it 
self-supporting. 

In  other  council  business,  the  council  will 
vote  on  the  proposed  fall  and  winter  office 
budgets.  According  to  Kent  Harrison, 
ASBYU  Finance  vice  president,  all  budgets 
have  been  refined  by  the  budget  committee 
and  must  now  go  before  the  council  for 
ratification. 

The  council  will  also  decide  whether  to 
fund  a  proposal  to  remove  a  wall  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  ASBYU  Organizations  Vice  Pres. 
Ken  Taylor.  Taylor  said  the  expansion  is 
needed  because  of  the  “inconvenience”  the 
wall  caused  in  handling  office  business  and 
accommodating  staff  meetings. 

The  proposal  includes  the  relocation  of 
telephones,  ceiling  removal  and  repair.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Physical  Plant  estimate  the 
changes  will  cost  $625. 

The  council  will  also  discuss  appointees 
to  the  newly-formed  Constitution  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  committee  will  make  suggestions 
for  constitutional  revisions  to  the  council. 

According  to  Taylor,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  the  council  will  consist  of  five  council 
members,  representatives  of  the  ASBYU 


Supreme  Court  and  Commons  Court,  and 
the  ASBYU  Attorney  General  and  Student 
Defender.  Taylor  said  only  council  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  voting  privileges  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  representatives  from  the 
ASBYU  judiciary  will  provide  input  and 
suggestions 

The  council  will  discuss  the  proposal  to 
establish  an  Organizations  Review  Board. 
According  to  Taylor,  the  board  will  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  to  BYU  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  Currently,  the  entire  executive  coun¬ 
cil  is  in  charge  of  voting  on  club  and 
organization  proposals. 

Taylor  said  the  board  will  have  about 
$7,000  to  appropriate  to  various  clubs.  He 
said  the  board  will  allocate  funds  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  the  number  of 
students  involved  and  affected  in  the 
proposal,  other  funds  available,  recognition 
given  to  BYU  students  and  past  experience 
with  suggested  proposals. 

Taylor  said  proposals  will  be  accepted 
from  noon  Sept.  20  to  5  p.m.  Oct.  5  for  the 
fall  semester,  and  will  be  discussed  and  ac¬ 
ted  on  between  Oct.  6  and  16. 

Taylor  said  there  will  be  a  financial 
report  describing  the  actual  expenditures  of 
money  received  from  the  review  board.  The 
board  will  consist  of  five  appointees  by 
members  of  the  council. 


Commission's  watering  resolution 
leclared  invalid  for  lack  of  publicity 


Copper  roof  installed  on  museum 


.  Construction  workers  put  finishing  touches  on  the  now  copper  roof  of  the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life 
Science  Museum.  The  copper  sheets  are  nailed  down  and  flattened  at  the  joints  which  does  not 
irequire  extensive  maintenance.  See  story  on  page  5. 


Caps,  gowns 
orders  due 

The  deadline  for  or¬ 
dering  caps  and  gowns 
for  August  graduation 
without  paying  a  $3  late 
fee  is  5  p.m.  today 

According  to  Virginia 
Riggs,  administrative 
assistant  of  the  BYU 
Alumni  Association,  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  come  to 
the  Alumni  House  to  or¬ 
der  their  caps  and 
gowns.  No  refunds  will 
be  given  for  o-rders- 
placed  after  Wednesday, 
she  said. 


Use  of  Mexican  harvesters 
favored  by  cherry  growers 


’rovo  city  Judge  Patrick  McGuire,  Fri- 
f  declared  the  city’s  resolution  concern- 
the  recently  amended  watering  or- 
lance  invalid  and  ordered  the  Provo  City 
fi  iter  department  to  quit  issuing  citations. 
VicGuire  said  the  watering  restrictions 
illegal  because  the  city  did  not  publish 
amended  ordinance  as  a  legal  notice. 
■jUity  ordinance  requires  the  city  to 
;  blish  such  restrictions  as  a  legal  notice 
fee  times  in  one  of  the  generally  cir- 
ated  newspapers. 

vIcGuire  said  last  week  he  started 
estioning  some  of  the  Provo  citizens  who 
i  received  citations  for  violating  the 
frictions  about  their  understanding  of 
ordinance. 

Of  the  last  seven  or  eight,  none  of  them 
ye  fully  understood  the  resolution,” 
iGuire  said. 

n  the  Provo  City  Commission  meeting 
sesday  evening  Mayor  Russell  Grange 
ned  a  water  restriction  proclamation 
nstituting  the  amended  ordinance  which 
ihibits  watering  everyday  from  noon  to  6 


1  California 


According  to  the  proclamation,  lawns 
planted  before  June  15  of  this  year  may  be 
watered  as  needed.  The  watering  restric¬ 
tions,  though,  apply  to  all  lawns  planted  af¬ 
ter  that  date. 

Grange  said  the  city  would  not  be  issuing 
citations  for  breaking  the  watering  or¬ 
dinance  until  the  notice  had  been 
published  three  times. 

He  said  the  city  is  asking  people  to  con¬ 
tinue  cooperating  with  the  water  restriction 
in  view  of  the  water  shortage. 

“There  have  been  citizens  at  the  end  of 
water  lines  here  in  Provo  which  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  drop  of  water  out  of  their 
faucets  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We’ve  tried 
every  way  possible  to  amend  the  water  or¬ 
dinance  so  that  everyone  gets  water,”  he 
said. 

The  public  has  been  extremely 
cooperative,  but  there  are  always  some  who 
have  to  break  the  restrictions.  Grange  said. 

City  commissioners  complained  that 
McGuire  made  a  public  statement  concern¬ 
ing  his  action  before  informing  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

“I’m  certainly  grateful  for  the  Daily 
Herald.  Otherwise  Judge  McGuire  couldn’t 


communicate  with  this  commission,”  Com¬ 
missioner  E.  Odell  Miner  said. 

Grange  said  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
problems  with  the  water  ordinance. 
“Instead  of  calling  us  so  we  could  amend 
the  technicalities,  the  judge  went  to  the 
media  first.” 

McGuire  said  he  did  not  contact  the 
media  first,  but  contacted  the  city  attorney 
and  was  not  sure  how  the  press  got  the  in¬ 
formation. 

He  said  that  in  ruling  the  resolution  in¬ 
valid  and  bringing  the  situation  to  light,  he 
was  doing  his  job  as  judge. 

Grange  voiced  some  concern  that  there 
would  be  some  people  who  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  the  ordinance  is  in¬ 
valid. 

He  said  he  felt  harrassment  by  neighbors 
would  cause  most  citizens  to  comply  with 
the  ordinance. 

Merril  Bingham,  director  of  water  and 
waste  water  for  Provo  city,  said  there  have 
been  approximately  60  citations  given  out 
since  the  water  restrictions  were  imposed. 

After  the  restrictions  are  revalidated 
violation  will  be  a  misdemeanor  with  a 
maximum  $299  fine  and  30  days  in  jail. 


By  BEKY  QUINTERO 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  Utah  cherry  crop  is  in,  but  the  controversy 
over  the  use  of  Mexican  aliens  to  harvest  it  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  history  of  imported  labor  for  fruit  harvesting 
goes  back  some  40  years  in  Utah.  Some  of  the  older 
growers  remember  the  days  when  the  orchards  were 
young  and  families  used  to  pick  the  crop  themselves. 

As  trees  and  harvests  got  ,  bigger  the  family- 
provided  labor  became  impractical.  During  World 
War  II  German  prisoners  of  war  and  Japanese  from 
relocation  camps  were  employed. 

After  the  war  migrant  workers  were  used  for  a 
while,  but  the  government  program  was  so  sucessful 
in  getting  them  to  stop  what  a,  grower  calls  a 
“wretched  life”  that  they  are  now  impossible  to  get. 

Then  the  U.S.  government’s  Bracero  Program  was 
started.  This  entailed  bringing  Mexican  workers  in 
for  the  harvest  and  then  sending  them  home  as  soon 
as  it  was  over.  They  were  provided  with  living  quar¬ 
ters  as  long  as  they  were  here. 

When  unemployment  began  to  rise  in  the  United 
States  the  government  decided  to  end  this  program. 
It  has  been  illegal  to  bring  aliens  into  Utah  since 
1964,  but  this  program  is  still  used  in  some  other 
states. 

Those  who  do  it  illegally  have  been  much 
maligned  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  They  are 
breaking  the  law.  Some  people  (none  of  them  far¬ 
mers)  have  said  farmers  do  it  because  Mexican 
laborers  are  cheaper  and  less  demanding  about 
working  conditions.  Those  who  object  to  the  practice 
say  using  them  in  the  harvest  takes  jobs  away  from 
Americans  who  need  them. 

The  growers  who  use  the  labor  see  it  differently. 


Stake  plans 
conference 

The  BYU  7th  stake 
will  hold  its  stake  con¬ 
ference  Sunday. 

Paul  R.  Cheesman, 
president  of  the  7th 
stake,  will  preside  over 
the  meeting  which  will 
begin  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
Provo  Tabernacle. 


however.  One  of  the  major  cherry  farmers  in  Utah  I 
Valley  put  it  this  way:  “Without  the  wetback.  I’m  I 
finished.”  I 

This  particular  grower  becomes  livid  when  he  1 
hears  such  criticism.  “It  used  to  be,”  he  said,  “that  I 
I’d  hide  the  fact  I  was  using  illegal  aliens  for  fear  of  I 
censure  from  the  community.  I  don’t  anymore! 
because  the  problem  has  become  black  and  white.  If! 
I  don’t  get  these  men  I  have  no  crop.  r 

“There’s  a  whole  lot  of  bodies  around  here  who 
show  up  for  the  harvest,”  he  continued,  “but  no 
pickers.  When  they  began  the  publicity  about  the 
shortage  this  year,  local  people  responded  well.  The 
trouble  is  they  just  can’t  do  the  work  required. 

“Picking  cherries  is  tough,  hard  work.  It’s  IOC 
degrees  out  there  in  the  shade.  We  had  lots  o) 
teenagers  show  up  but  they  can’t  begin  to  lift  a  14- 
foot  ladder.  A  lot  of  them  couldn’t  stay  on  one  either 
I  don’t  know  how  many  fell  out  of  trees. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  appreciated  what  thejj 
were  trying  to  do.  It’s  just  a  fact  that  they  are  noi  [ 
cherry  pickers.  I  had  one  fellow  here  who  stayed  al 
day  and  picked  two  boxes  of  cherries.  One  of  mj 
Mexicans  picked  33  the  same  day.  These  peoph 
have  been  trained  for  this  since  they  were  babies 
This  is  their  life  and  they  have  to  be  good  at  it.” 

According  to  him,  there  was  no  shortage  until  thi 
immigration  people  started  rounding  the  worker 
up.  “Sure  I  could  get  plenty  of  men,”  he  said.  “All  I 
had  to  do  was  make  a  few  phone  calls  and  advance  ' 
little  money  for  the  trip  and  they’d  be  here. 

“The  immigration  agents  hit  my  place  three  time 
in  two  weeks.  Because  of  them  I  lost  some  of  m. 
Bings.  When  the  fruit  gets  too  ripe  you  just  leave  ‘ 
ibletosell 


on  the  tree  to  fall  because  you  won’t  be  al 
anyway." 


200 homes  burned 


5ANTA  BARBARA,  Calif.  (AP)  — 
e  fighters  raced  the  wind  Wednes- 
r  to  stop  a  fierce  brush  fire  that 
(troyed  200  expensive  homes  in  this 
hlthy  coastal  city  while  police 
ight  the  arsonist  they  said  sparked 
!  conflagration. 

The  700-acre  fire  was  officially  out  of 
itrol,  but  it  had  died  down  from  the 
ulosive  force  of  the  night  before 
in  sheets  of  flame  tore  through  the 
ught-parched  brush  from  out  of  the 
ita  Ynez  Mountains, 
i/yclonic-like  fire  storms  had 
atically  leap-frogged  from  canyon  to 
ge,  leaving  a  patchwork  of  destruc- 
n  across  the  city’s  richest 
ghborhoods  where  home  values 
pn  at  $250,000. 

)*olice  reported  22  injuries,  most  of 
minor  bums  and  smoke  inhala- 
,  and  one  arrest  for  looting.  No 
ails  of  the  arrest  were  available. 


Mayor  David  Shiftman  said  that  in 
addition  to  the  200  homes  destroyed, 
another  40  were  damaged  by  the 
flames. 

How  the  fire  was  set  was  unknown, 
but  city  fire  officials  said  it  started 
only  200  feet  from  a  similar  1964  fire 
that  destroyed  75  swank  homes.  Last 
week,  firemen  extinguished  a  small 
blaze  near  the  location  and  later  found 
a  time-delayed  incendiary  device. 

Gov.  Edmund  Brown  Jr.  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  and  ordered  120 
National  Guard  troops  to  help  the  es¬ 
timated  500  firemen  battling  flames  in 
this  seaside  city  noted  for  its  Spanish- 
style  architecture. 

A  layer  of  soot  and  smoke  hung  in 
the  sky  Wednesday  over  the  city  of  75,- 
000  persons,  100  miles  northwest  of  Los 
Angeles. 

“This  is  all  I  have  left,  my  wife  and 
my  dogs,”  said  Artillo  Serena,  a  75- 


year-old  carpenter,  as  he  returned  to 
the  rubble  of  the  home  he  built  19 
years  ago. 

His  emotions  were  shared  by  dozens 
of  other  residents  who  returned  to  find 
their  lavish  homes  reduced  to  burned, 
smoking  ruins. 

The  fire,  spurred  by  hot,  dry  winds 
that  gusted  to  between  40  and  60  miles 
an  hour,  burned  to  within  13  blocks  of 
downtown,  clogging  the  area’s  roads 
with  fleeing  residents  and  sightseers. 

Just  before  dawn  Wednesday,  the 
winds  shifted  and  then  died,  giving 
firemen  and  their  chemical-laden 
helicopters  their  first  real  chance  to 
halt  the  spread  of  flame. 

“We  feel  very  comfortable  with  it  as 
it  stands  right  now,”  Santa  Barbara 
County  Fire  Chief  William  Patterson 
said  in  the  morning  hours.  “It’s  not 
spreading.” 


Teacher  to  talk 
at  Y  devotional 

Richard  H.  Cracroft,  professor  of 
English  at  BYU,  will  be  Tuesday’s 
devotional  speaker  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
deJong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

Dr.  Cracroft  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  June  28,  1936. 

He  received  his  bachelors  degree 
from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1962. 
He  also  was  awarded  his  masters 
degree  from  the  U.  of  U.  in  1963. 

In  that  same  year  he  began  his 
teaching  career  at  BYU  and  in  1969 
received  his  doctorate  degree  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Dr.  Cracroft  received  full 
professorship  at  BYU  in  April  of  this 
year. 

Holding  many  church  positions,  he 
has  been  a  bishop,  member  of  two 
bishoprics,  member  of  two  high  coun¬ 
cils  and  is  currently  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Provo  Utah  East  Stake. 

Dr.  Cracroft  and  his  wife  Janice  are 
the  parents  of  three  children,  Richard, 
Jeff  and  Jennifer. 


A  cool  drink  on  a  hot  day... aaah ! 

Provo  youths  enjoy  the  profits  of  operating  a  lemonade  stand  on  a  hot  summer'll 
day  and  missionaries  suffering  from  the  long  walk  to  and  from  the  LTM  relish  th  1 
thirst  quencher  the  stand  provides. 
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Live  in  the  world 
but  reject  evil, 
speaker  advises 


It  is  not  only  possible  but  practical 
to  “live  in  the  world  and  not  be  of  it.” 
This  was  the  message  communicated 
to  BYU  students  by  Gail  Halvorsen, 
retired  US  Air  Force  colonel,  during  his 
forum  address  Tuesday. 

He  said  it  is  the  little  decisions  that 
make  the  difference  between  whether 
we  spend  our  time  on  earth  in  useful  or 
unproductive  pursuits.  He  said  his 
decision  to  give  two  sticks  of  ^m  to  a 
group  of  children  in  West  Berlin  during 
the  Russian  blockade  changed  his 
whole  life. 

The  audience  listened  enthralled  as 
he  described  how  those  two  sticks  of 
gum  became  an  operation  involving 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  candy. 

The  blockade  began  June  26,  1948. 
He  volunteered  to  fly  supply  missions 
to  the  city,  and  began  to  follow  the  tir¬ 
ing  schedulethree  round  trips  a  day 
with  only  enough  time  to  sleep  in  bet¬ 
ween. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  blockade 
started  he  decided  to  take  some 
photographs  of  the  city  since  he  didn’t 
think  the  blockade  would  last  long,  Or- 
I  dinarily  be  would  have  had  to  remain 
'and  guard  his  plane  but  that  day  he 
[  had  someone  with  him  who  could  do  it 
I  for  him. 

He  said  he  walked  all  around  the 
outside  of  the  airfield  and  noticed  a 
group  of  children  outside  the  barbed 


Talks  with  children 

They  talked  for  a  while  and  as  he 
I  -urned  to  leave  he  said  it  occured  to 
I  lim  that  they  had  not  asked  him  for 
I  mything  like  children  in  other  places 
I  lad  done. 

He  searched  his  pockets  and  could 
I  ind  only  two  pieces  of  gum,  but  he 
I  plit  them  in  half  and  gave  them  to 


four  of  the  30  or  so  children  present.  He 
watched  amazed  as  they  unwrapped 
the  pieces  carefully  and  passed  the 
wrapper  around  to  those  who  didn’t  get 
any  to  chew,  so  they  could  at  least 
smell. 

Then,  he  said,  “in  a  moment  of  im¬ 
pulse  or  inspiration”  he  promised  them 
that  if  they  would  return  the  next  day 
he  would  drop  them  candy  from  his 
plane.  Since  the  aircraft  were  landing 
every  three  minutes  the  children  asked 
how  they  would  know  it  was  his. 

He  then  remembered  that  before  the 
war  when  he  flew  planes  over  his  home 
he  used  to  dip  his  plane  on  either  side  a 
couple  of  times  to  signal  to  his  mother 
who  it  was.  So  he  told  the  children  that 
this  would  be  the  signal. 

From  then  on  he  was  nicknamed 
“Uncle  Wiggly  Wings.”  News  of  his 
project  spread  and  donations  of  candy 
and  hankies  to  use  for  parachutes 
began  pouring  in,  first  from  other  ser¬ 
vicemen  in  Germany  and  then  from 
people  all  over  the  United  States  who 
heard  about  it  on  radio. 

Two  jail  cells  full 

In  December  he  received  enough 
candy  to  fill  two  entire  jail  cells.  It  was 
too  much  to  drop  by  air  so  it  was  saved 
for  a  Christmas  party  held  annually  for 
the  city  children. 

The  colonel  received  a  lot  of  mail 
from  the  children.  Eventually  he  began 
getting  some  from  East  Berlinthe 
children  there  wanted  to  know  why  he 
never  dropped  any  for  them.  So,  he 
began  to  make  a  circle  over  tbe  Eastern 
sector  and  drop  there  until  he  was  for¬ 
ced  to  stop  for  diplomatic  reasons. 

He  kept  up  contact  with  his  friends 
there  over  the  years  and  eventually  his 
associations  there  led  him  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  in  the  city.  This  was  a  post  of 


By  the  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Probe  to  indict  some,  free  others 

I  !i*tty.  Gen.  Griffin  Bell  told  congressmen  that  “some  people”  will  be  indicted 
nd  others  absolved  in  the  current  federal  probe  of  alleged  South  Korean  at- 
jmpts  to  buy  influence  in  Congress. 

Bell,  in  an  unusual  briefing  for  the  lawmakers,  said  the  probe  has  turned  up 
ijSome  in  the  middle  that  your  own  committees  will  want  to  deal  with  from  the 
ivandpoint  of  ethics  and  propriety.” 


Jews  still  settle  along  Jordon  River 


J'  Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  vowed  to  continue  settling  Jews  on  the  oc- 
Kipied  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  and  called  American  protests  unjustified. 
Iiln  Washington,  President  Carter  added  his  weight  to  a  State  Department  com- 
■  jaint  over  Isreal’s  recognition  of  disputed  Jewish  settlements  in  the  territory, 
B^w  under  Israeli  military  rule. 

1  Reporting  to  parliament  on  his  White  House  talks  last  week.  Begin  confirmed 
I  at  Carter  asked  him  to  refrain  from  new  settlement  on  the  West  Bank. 


Andreotti,  Carter  conduct  final  talks 


I.  President  Carter  had  a  longer-than-scheduled  final  meeting  today  with  Italian 
Lime  Minister  Giulio  Andreotti  and  reported  any  differences  between  them  had 
i-,en  resolved  harmoniously. 

I  Without  indicating  what  differences  there  may  have  been  prior  to  the  two  days 
1  talks.  Carter  pronounced  the  Andreotti  visit  “highly  productive.” 
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^EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  MISSIONARY' 
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$7.50 

BELTS 

reve^ible  SSaSS 

SUITS 

$120^0°  $39.99  to  $89.99 

(Extra  Longs  only  $89.99 


261  N.  University  16252  East  Whittier  Blvd. 
I  Provo,  Utah  84601  Whittier,  Calif.  90603 
(801)  374-9220  (213)  943-2426 


Tuesday's  forum  speaker.  Colonel  Gail  Halvorsen,  tells  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  during  World  War  II  when  he  dropped  candy  to  the  children  in 
Berlin  and  received  the  nickname  "Uncie  Wiggly  Wings." 


great  importance,  involving  much  of¬ 
ficial  entertainment. 

Since  such  entertaining  normally  re¬ 
quired  much  drinking,  Halvorsen  said 
he  tried  to  get  out  of  going  by  telling 
his  superiors  that  if  he  went  they  would 
have  to  remove  the  bar  from  his  official 
residence  prior  to  his  arrival  and  that 
he  would  not  serve  any  liquor  there. 


Berlin  again 

Much  to  his  surprise  they  agreed  to 
this  and  so  he  found  himself  on  the  way 
to  Berlin  once  more.  After  he  toasted 
the  French  president  with  orange  juice 
and  the  queen  of  England  with  water 
he  was  sure  he’d  be  the  shortest-lived 
commander  in  the  history  of  the  post. 


He  actually  served  the  longest  in  that 
position. 

He  said  the  greatest  tribute  he 
received  was  when  no  liquor  was  served 
at  his  farewell. 

He  concluded  by  reminding  BYU 
students  that  if  they  will  maintain 
their  integrity  by  not  compromising 
with  the  world  they  will  receive  their 
just  reward  in  both  this  life  and  the 
next. 

His  message  was  so  spiritual  that  the 
audience  did  not  clap  when  he  sat 
down  as  though  it  were  a  devotional 
and  not  a  forum  address.  Pres.  Oaks 
invited  them  to  applaud  however,  and 
they  didvery  strongly  for  several 
minutes. 


Open  house  will  honor 
Israel's  branch  president 


An  open  house  honor¬ 
ing  the  first  branch 
president  of  the 
Jerusalem  Israel  Branch 
of  the  LDS  Church  is 
scheduled  for  Friday. 

David  B.  Galbraith 
will  be  honored  at  an 
open  house  at  the 
Alumni  House  on  the 
BYU  campus.  All  former 
participants  in  the 
Jerusalem  program  and 
those  acquainted  with 
the  Galbraiths  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  Those 
wishing  to  attend  should 
contact  the  Travel 
Studies  office  in  202 
HRCB,  or  call  ext.  3946 

Galbraith  was  called 
in  September  of  1972  by 
President  Harold  B.  Lee 
to  be  the  first  branch 
president  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem. 


study  abroad  program  as  According 
well  as  overseeing  all  Galbraith,  “the  ch 
tours  and  cruises  spon-  has  a  great  role  to  pL 
sored  there  by  BYU  Israel;  the  travel  s 
Travel  Study.  Galbraith  program  in  Israel  i 
has  spent  the  last  9  years  in-depth  prog: 
in  Israel  and  currently  designed  to  prepare 
plans  to  reside  there  per-  LDS  youth  to  work 
manently.  the  Israeli  people.” 


The  Universe 


Galbraith  is  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Travel  Study 
Program  in  Israel.  He 
oversees  the  Jerusalem 


Wire  Editor-Ann  Coleman 


NEW  IN  PRWOI 


OOD  TIME  CHARLIE’S 


•  Old-fashioned  Sub  Sandwiches 

•  New-fashioned  Frozen  Yogurt 

^‘INDULGE  BUT  DON^T 
BULGE’’ 

Food  to  go  or  enjoy  our 
GOOD  TIME  CHARLIE’S  atmosphere 
No.  State  Plaza  -  Provo 
Near  the  Pop  Shoppe 


Annual  workshop 
discusses  women 


“Women  and  Power”  will  be  the  theme  discussed 
at  the  annual  summer  workshop  of  the  Consortium 
for  Utah  Women  in  Higher  Education.  The 
workshop  will  be  held  today,  Friday  and  Saturday 
on  the  campus  of  Southern  Utah  State  College.  ,, 

“Many  good  things  happen  in  these'summer  ses¬ 
sions,”  said  Dr.  Reba  L.  Keele,  BYU  Honors 
Program  director  and  acting  executive  director  of 
the  Consortium,  “not  the  least  of  which  is  that  we 
learn  principles  which  help  us  to  become  more  effec¬ 
tive  leaders.” 

Topics  discussed  will  be;  “Women  and  Power. 
What  is  Power?  Who  is  Powerful?”;  “The  Sources  of 
Power”;  and  “Understanding  Differences.  When 
You’ve  Got  Power.” 

“In  keeping  with  our  on-going  desire  to  enhance 
the  skills  of  women  in  this  state,  our  workshops  will 
be  conducted  by  Diane  McKinney,”  Dr.  Keele  said. 
McKinney  is  a  Utah  woman  completing  her  Ph.D.  in 
organizational  behavior  at  Harvard  University. 


PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING! 

^ ,  Comfortable-Casual 

About  out  atmosphete  Warm-Authentic 

Quality-Tasty 

Too  much!  Can  I  take  it  home?” 
Fast-Courteous 


About  our  Food 


About  our  Service 


Friendly 


AND  NOW 

-LIVE  HAWAIIAN  ENTERTAINMENT 


THEcf^ HUNGRY  HAWAIIAN 

430  N.  900  E.  Provo  375-5444 


THE/4SBVU 
FRIDAY  NIGHT 
HTHE 
OIRTOONS 

date:  Fri.,  July  29 
time:  9:30,  12:00 
place:  ASB  Quad 

(Knight  Mangum  Social  Hall  if  rain) 

FREE  popcorn,  watermelon,  hot  dogs 

Bugs  Bunny  admission  FREE 

Mickey  Mouse 
Mr.  MaGoo 
Popeye 
Road  Runner 
Pink  Panther 
3  Stooges 
Marx  Bros. 

Laurel  and  Hardy 
W.C.  Fields 
Keystone  Cops 


Ml 
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Good  Selection 
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’*lVe  ore  the  largest 
Missionary  Supporting  . 
Bookstore  in  the  Churoh"] 

.  We  carry  all  the  Church  publications 
•  from  Deseret  &  Bookcraft  publishers. 

See  our  ad  on  pg.  6 

(/Vlissiev,  ^oaLgtoi-e 
148  N.  100  W.,  Provo 
U  ^  373-3083 


DRESS  SLACKS 

SIZES  29  to  44 
Reg.  to  $27.50 


400  pair  only 


CASUAL  PANTS 

DENIMS  •  JEANS 
Great  Selection 
SIZES  29  to  36 


JULY 

29.H 

30" 


PROVO  MERCHANTS 
19'"  ANNUAL 

SIDEWAIE 

BAZUR 

FRIDAY  9:30  A.M.  -  9:00  P.M. 
SATURDAY  9:30  A.M.  -  6:00  P.M. 
Plenty  of  Free  Parkin 


S/m 


^ZOff 


.  M  1  1  I  \  \\\\ 

MEN’S  SHIRTS) 

THE  LARGEST  SELECTION  ON  THE 
SIDEWALK 

ALL  COLORS,  SIZES,  PATTERNS 
SIZES  lA'A  to  ITVs  NECKS 
32  to  36  SLEEVES 
LONG  SLEEVE  ONLY 

REG.  TO  $17.00 

$C88 
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New  stamp  to  recognize 
completion  of  peace  bridge 


Sal 


Sidewalk 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


19  North  University 
Provo,  Utah  84601 


373-1379 


University  Mall 
Orem,  Utah  84057  , 
225-0383 


501  Levis  shrink  to  fil 

reg.  $12.99 . now 


To  commemorate  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  completion  of  the  Peace 
Bridge  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  new  13-cent  U.S;  stamp  will 
be  issued  on  Aug.  4  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  The  Peace  Bridge  spans  the 
longest  unguarded  border  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  symbolizes  the 
peaceful  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Canada  Post  Office  is  also  issu¬ 
ing  a  commemorative  stamp  to  mark 
the  golden  anniversay  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  crossing  the  Niagara 
River  between  Buffalo,  N.Y.  and  Fort 
Erie,  Ont.  A  joint  first-day-of-issue 
ceremony  will  be  conducted  on  Aug.  4 
in  Buffalo. 

The  design  of  the  new  U.S.  stamp 
features  a  symbolic  dbve  of  peace 
superimposed  above  the  outline  of  the 
bridge.  Across  the  body  of  the  dove,  in 
one  line  of  type,  appears  “Peace  Bridge 
1927-77.”  In  one  vertical  line  to  the  left 
is  the  inscription  “United  States  & 
Canada.”  In  the  lower  right  comer  is 
“USA  13  cents.”  The  color  of  the 
stamp  is  blue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  bridge  was  completed  in  1927,  it 
linked  Fort  Porter  at  Buffalo  and  Fort 
Erie  on  the  Ontario  side  —  the  two 
forts  that  had  engaged  in  the  last  con¬ 
flict  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  War  of  1812. 

The  first  of  the  two  common 
methods  of  obtaining  first  cancella¬ 
tions  requires  collectors  to  purchase 
their  own  stamps  at  their  local  post  of¬ 


fices  and  affix  them  to  their  own  en¬ 
velopes. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed, 
and  peelable  return  address  labels  are 
recommended.  Stamps  must  be  placed 
in  the  upper  right  comer  of  envelopes 
and  return  addresses  placed  low  and  to 
the  left.  Orders  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Aug.  19  and  forwarded 
to  “First  Day  Cancellations, 
Postmaster,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14240.”  No 
remittance  is  required. 

Those  who  prefer  the  old  method  of 
letting  the  USPS  do  the  work  should 
address  orders  to  “Peace  Bridge 
Stamp,  Postmaster,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14240.”  The  cost  is  13  cents  per  stamp 
in  money  order,  not  cash.  The  deadline 
date  is  the  same,  Aug.  19. 

It’s  “Kansas  or  bust,”  according  to 
the  cacheted  envelopes  being  prepared 
for  the  56th  annual  convention  of  the 
Precancel  Stamp  Society,  to  be  held  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Aug  10-13.  The  host  is 
the  Kansas  Precancel  Society. 

The  pictorial  cancel,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
shows  a  sunflower  serving  as  the  cir¬ 
cular  date  stamp  area  with  the  petals 
of  the  flower  containing  the  words 
“Precancel  Stamp  Society,  Exh.  Sta. 
Wichita,  Kansas  67202”  and  the  date. 

Cacheted  covers  are  available  at  40 
cents  each,  with  a  set  of  four  dates  at 
$1.25.  Collectors  wishing  unaddressed 
covers  must  enclose  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Send  orders  to 
PSS  Convention,  Box  1335,  Wichita, 
Kan.  67201. 


Levi  regular  beH 

reg.  $14.99 . now^fQ^ 

Levi  Big  Bell 

reg.  $14.99 . now  $101 

300  pairs  of  cowboy  boots 
values  to  $39.95 
now  as  low  as  9^^ 


Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat. 

Modern  Western  Wear 
350  West  Center, Provo  I 

375-2711  I 


Where  America  shops 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back 


Sears  —  Provo  Stores  Open  9:30  AM 

207  North  1st  West  Monday  thru  Saturday 
373-8700  Storeside  Parking 


This  Ad  Effective  Thursday,  July  28th 
thru  Saturday,  July  30th. 


Just  In  Time  For 
August  Graduation! 


Use  Your  Sears  Credit  Account 


20%  OFF 

Misses’  Dresses 

Reg.  $23  -  $30 


Now  -  *24 


Choose  from  a  breathtaking  assortment  of  solid 
shades  and  lively  prints.  Variations  on  necklines 
and  delicate  top  stitching  individualize  styles. 
Hurry  in  for  the  best  selection!  In  Misses’  sizes  8 
to  20. 

Styles  shown  are  offered  only  as 
representative  of  Sears  assortment. 


Sears 


Universe  photo  by  Lswrence  Pool 

BYU  students  aid  Eric  Gurr,  of  Watts  Lumber  lift  cargo  back  on  to  his  truck  after  Gurr  avoided  a 
car  north  of  the  law  building. 


Old  heating  plant  building 
now  Y  nuclear  laboratory 


By  DONALD  HOLT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

An  obscure  concrete  building  on  the  south  slope  of 
BYU  campus  houses  the  BYU  Nuclear  Laboratory, 
according  to  the  special  projects  coordinator  of  the 
BYU  Physical  Plant. 

Ephraim  Hatch,  referring  to  a  Physical  Plant 
histoiy  book,  said  the  building  is  known  as  the  Old 
Heating  Plant  and  was  built  of  wood  in  1911  to  house 
a  hand-fired  boiler.  This  boiler  was  used  to  heat  the 
Maeser  Building,  the  Mechanical  Arts  Building 
(now  the  George  H.  Brimhall  Building),  and  the 
Grant  Library  (now  the  Heber  J.  Grant  Building). 
During  the  summer  of  1934,  a  new  concrete  building 
was  constmcted  around  the  boiler  by  William  H. 
Snell. 

In  1935,  two  floors  were  added  to  the  one-story 
Mechanical  Arts  Building  and  the  boiler  no  longer 
lad  the  capacity  to  heat  the  three  buildings.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  it  was  covered 
with  asbestos  insulation  and  the  hot  water  pipes 
were  also  insulated.  The  old  boiler  was  eventually 


equipped  with  a  stoker  to  supply  itself  with  coal,  and 
later  the  system  was  converted  to  gas.  In  1946  the 
central  heating  plant  was  completed  and  the  old 
heating  building  was  used  for  general  storage.  Hatch 
said. 

The  2,000-square-foot  structure  was  remodeled 
and  adapted  into  a  Nuclear  Research  Laboratory  in 
1966,  according  to  the  Physical  Plant  history. 

The  lab  is  one  of  two  nuclear  research  facilities  on 
BYU  campus,  according  to  Dwight  R.  Dixon, 
professor  of  physics  and  astronomy.  The  other 
research  lab  is  located  underground  just  north  of  the 
Eyring  Science  Center.  It  contains  the  largest  of  two 
Van  DeGraff  accelerators. 

Dixon  said  the  nuclear  laboratory  in  the  Old 
Heating  Plant  contains  a  nuclear  reactor  and  a  two 
million  volt  Van  DeGraff  accelerator.  The  reactor  is 
used  for  training,  students  in  nuclear  research,  while 
the  accelerator  is  used  extensively  for  trace  element 
analysis  for  the  archaeology,  geology,  medicine,  food 
and  nutrition,  and  soil  and  conservation  depart- 
ments,  he  said. 
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SEIKO 


No.  FB001M-$250.00. 
Chronograph  Alarm 
features  electronic  alarm 
bell.  Records  hours,  minutes 
and  seconds  up  to  12  hours. 
Stainless  steel,  black 
dial  frame. 


No.  DY001M-$195.(K). 

Alarm  features  continuous 
readout  in  hours,  minutes, 
seconds  and  date. 
Features  electronic  alarm 
bell.  Stainless  steel, 
black  dial  frame. 


NEW  FROM  SEIKO. 
THE  SEIKO  LC  DIGITAL 
QUARTZ  COLLECTION. 

See  the  incredible  line  of  new  Multi-Mode 
Seiko  LC  Digital  Quartz  watches.  Like  the  new 
Chronograph,  Alarm,  or  the  Perpetual 
Calendar  watch,  pre-programmed  until  the 
year  2009.  Or  the  World-Timer  which 
tells  time  in  over  20  cities.  You’ll  have  to  see 
them  all  to  believe  them.  Come  do  so  today. 
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VU  crews  continue  construction  work  on  pipe  routes  near  the  Carillon 
lell  Tower.  This  cement  box  is  a  connection  center  for  the  pipes  linking 
le  new  pipe  system  with  the  old. 

New  pipe  system 
anticipates  growth 


In  anticipation  of  campus  expan- 
lon  to  the  north,  construction 
orkers  continue  installation  of 
itility  routes  near  the  Carillon 
'ower  and  the  new  Monte  L.  Bean 
ife  Science  Museum. 

A1  Nelson,  assistant  construction 
ngineer,  said  some  of  the  work  was 
litiated  in  connection  with  the  new 
lean  Museum  which  is  still  under 
instruction.  He  said  the  large  pipes 
aid  out  near  the  Carillon  Tower  are 
ar  carrying  chilled  water  from  the 
Central  Heating  Plant  arid  will 
crovide  cooling  and  air  conditioning 
r  the  north  side  of  campus. 

Laying  the  pipe  and  connecting 
he  system  has  been  delayed  because 
ittings  far  the  pipes  are  not 
ivailable,  and  are  on  back  order, 
kelson  said'.  ‘ 

He  explained  that  BYU  has  a  dou¬ 


ble  or  loop  utility  system  that 
provides  for  emergencies.  In  the 
event  of  a  utility  failure  or  malfunc¬ 
tion,  an  alternate  route  for  water  and 
power  can  be  used  to  provide  ser¬ 
vices  to  nearly  any  area  of  the 
campus.  “These  pipes  are  part  of  the 
overall  campus  distribution 
system,”  he  said. 

The  small  cement  structure  just 
southeast  of  the  Carillon  Tower  is  a 
connection  center  for  the  pipes.  It  is 
known  as  a  chilled-water  vault  and 
links  the  new  system  on  the  north 
with  previously  connected  campus 
utilities.  Nelson  said. 

“Inside  the  vault  are  control 
valves  and  connection  points  where 
additional  connections  to  the  system 
can  be  made.  A  similar  electrical 
vault  is  located  nearby  which  bouses 
air  the  electrical  conriections,"”  he 
said. 


Copper  alloy 


New  museum  gets  shiny  roof 


Unlike  the  conventional  tar  and 
gravel  roofs  that  top  most  of  the 
buildings  on  campus,  the  new  Monte 
L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  is  being 
ornamented  with  a  brilliant  copper 
one. 

“But  the  shine  is  only  temporary,” 
said  A1  Nelson,  assistant  construction 
engineer,  explaining  that  the  copper 
would  soon  attain  its  characteristic 
turquoise-green  color. 

According  to  professors  in  the 
chemistry  department,  copper  may  go 
through  numerous  color  and  chemical 
changes.  They  said  that  through 
processes  of  oxidation,  and  depending 
on  the  presence  and  amounts  of  other 
elements  in  the  air,  the  shiny  copper 
will  gradually  form  a  self-protecting 
coating  that  could  range  in  colors  from 
blue  or  blue-green  to  black.  Changes  in 
color  may  be  observable  for  a  period  of 
six  months  to  two  years,  they  said. 

Construction  workers  on  the  roof 
said  they  have  never  before  used  the 
copper  roofing,  but  they  commented 


on  how  simple  the  application  process 
is. 

First  of  all,  they  said,  a  layer  of  felt 
and  tar  is  laid  to  form  a  solid  base  on 
which  to  place  the  impervipus  copper 
sheeting.  A  thin  layer  of  paper  is  then 
placed  on  the  felt  to  separate  it  from 
the  copper  and  to  keep  the  copper  from 
sticking  to  the  tar  and  felt  base. 
Because  the  copper  expands  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  changes  in  temperature,  it 
must  be  loose  enough  not  to  buckle  or 
pull  apart  at  the  joints. 

In  order  to  seal  the  roof  against 
water  and  to  permit  free  expansion  and 
contraction;  the  copper  sheets  are 
rolled  or  folded  topther  where  joints 
must  be  made.  The  roll-joints  allow 
the  copper  to  expand  and  contract 
without  damage  to  the  roofing  mem¬ 
brane,  Nelson  said. 

Roof  inspector  Kyle  Cummings  said 
the  copper  roof  is  very  expensive  in¬ 
itially,  but  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself 
in  the  long  run. 


An  engineer  on  the  site  said  the  new 
roof  is  one  on  campus  that  will  never 
leak  or  need  extensive  maintenance. 
“The  copper  should  last  forever,”  he 
said.  “The  copper  roofs  in  Europe  have 
been  there  for  hundreds  of  years.” 

Although  they  assured  that  no 
problem  exists,  chemistry  professors 
mentioned  that  where  copper  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  atmosphere  near  a 
smelting  or  refining  plant,  nitric  and 
sulfur  oxides  combine  with  water  in 


the  air  and  can  be  damaging  to  copper 
or  nearly  any  kind  of  exposed  metal. 

They  said  acids  formed  by  the  oxides 
and  water  would  dissolve  the  protec¬ 
tive  coating  which  naturally  forms  on 
the  surface  of  copper,  and  the  result 
would  be  like  iron  that  weathers  away 
through  oxidation.  “In  order  to  do 
that,  however,  the  atmosphere  must  be 
very  heavily  polluted.  Geneva  poses  no 
threat  to  the  new  roof,”  the  professors 


Heir  of  Japanese  dynasty 
exhibits  part  of  collection 


A  direct  descendant  of  the  last  ruling 
Japanese  dynasty  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Tokugawa  Art 
Museum,  Nagoya,  Japan,  visited  BYU 
Saturday. 

Yoshinubu  Tokugawa’s  collection 
contains  more  than  12,000  Japanese 
cultural  treasures  including  materials 
dealing  with  the  military  class  of 
traditional  Japan. 

Dr.  Spencer  Palmer,  area  director  of 
World  Religion  and  the  director  of  the 
BYU  World  Affairs  program,  invited 
Tokugawa  to  visit  B'TO  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  his  exhibits“Noh  Robes 
and  Masks.” 

BYU  student 
to  sing  solo 


BYU  student  Kath^n 
Laycock,  who  is  starring 
in  BYU’s  production  of 
“The  Fantastics,”  will 
be  the  featured  soloist 
during  the  Provo 
Municipal  Band’s  per¬ 
formance,  Sunday  at  8 
p.m.  in  North  Park,  500 
N.  500  West. 


“I  became  acquainted  with 
Yoshinobu  Tokugawa  through  some 
research  I  was  doing  on  Confucian 
materials,”  said  Dr.  Palmer,  “Several 
Confucian  statues  were  part  of  his 
collection. 

“I  invited  him  to  visit  our  campus 
because  we  have  one  of  the  finest  Asian 
Studies  Programs  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

“I  hope  The  Noh  Robes  and  Masks 
exhibit  will  be  appreciated  for  its  ar¬ 
tistic  value,”  said  Irokugawa,  “and  not 
used  as  a  focal  point  for  studying 
Japanese  history.” 


^Miss  Layco©k.«iill  sing  ? 
nuhibers  from  the  up¬ 
coming  musical. 


iducator  discusses 
aching  techniques 


^  lecture  on  “How  to  be  a  happy,  exciting,  suc- 
Isful  teacher”  was  presented  by  educator  Harry  K. 
»ng  to  members  of  the  Education  Intern  Doctoral 
pgram,  Tuesday. 

'Harry  Wong  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
liakers  in  education  today,”  according  to  Dr.  R. 
lyne  Shute,  professor  of  secondary  education  and 
»rdinator  of  the  Intern  Doctoral  Program, 
n  his  multi-media  presentation  Wong  explained 
V  he  has  no  discipline  problems^  has  a  zero 
ipout  rate,  and  has  a  95  per  cent  assignment  turn- 
factor  in  classes  he  teaches. 

Wong  is  a  practicing  classroom  teacher  with  over 
years  experience.  He  taught  biology  and  gene/al 
^\Jence  at  Menlo-Atherton  High  School,  Athretbn, 
lifornia,  for  16  years,  said  Dr.  Shute. 

Wong  stressed  the  importance  of  people’s 
f  :  lationships  in  the  learning  experience.  “It  is  im- 
rtant  teachers  recognize  and  accept  different  stu¬ 
nts  and  then  use  the  right  teaching  tools  to  reach 
!se  students.” 

de  pointed  to  the  fact  that  only  15  per  cent  of  em- 
lyes  are  fired  from  jobs  because  of  being  incompe- 
it  while  85  per  cent  are  fired  because  they  can’t 
along  with  others. 

Wong  feels  it  is  very  important  to  be  yourself  when 
iching  and  cautions  against  becoming  the 
'reotypical  teacher.  “Don’t  say,  I  try  so  hard  to  be 
at  I  should  be  that  I  forget  who  I  am. 


MEN’S  SUITS 

ENTIRE  REMAINING  STOCK 

*69**  & 

*89** 

300  to  choose  from 
sizes  36  to  54 
14  .  Reg.-Long-X  long 
^  'Reg.  $120  to  $160  , 


itudent 

ssumes 

iternship 


V  BYU  student  is  ser- 
;g  an  internship  with 
!  Utah  Valley  Area 
blic  Communications 
uncil  of  the  LDS 
urch. 

Del  Roberts,  a  senior 
:  public  relations  from 
nerican  Falls,  Idaho,  is 
irking  in  the  newly 
sated  post  in  the  areas 
publicity,  press  rela- 
ns,  special  events  and 
aer  assignments  ac- 
rding  to  Herbert  E. 
oLean,  council  coor- 
lator. 

Roberts  previously 
■ved  as  public  rela¬ 
ys  director  for  the 
■  5BYU  athletics  office. 

)  The  council  is  under 
I  direction  of  Dr.  Lael 
Woodbury,  Dean  of 
Mi  College  of  Fine  Arts 
^  d  Communications. 


^  mrs,  ^ 
hoo  OFF  -  All  Out 

iXlrls-  Aresies  ^  j?3nk  -  OFF 
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le  photo  by  Lisa  Pian 


Due  to  the  large  number  of  cars  marked  'for  sale'  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  Riverside  Plaza,  the 
problem  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Provo  city  officials. 


Cars  marked  'for  sale' 
poses  problem  for  plaza 


By  TERRY  BARRETT 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  parking  of  a  large  number  of 
I  used  cars  marked  ‘for  sale’  at  River- 
I  side  Plaza  has  been  brought  to  the 
I  attention  of  Provo  City. 

I  According  to  Troy  Mott,  zoning 
I  enforcement  officer  for  the  city,  the 
I  area  located  at  500  W.  1230  North  is 
I  not  zoned  to  include  the  selling  of 
I  used  cars. 

I  Mott  said  the  problem  has  no  con- 
I  nection  with  the  businesses  that  rent 
I  in  Riverside  Plaza. 

He  said  individual  owners  of  the 
I  cars  are  parking  them  there  with  a 
I  for  sale  sign  and  a  phone  number  in- 
I  side. 

The  situation  was  brought  to  the 
I  attention  of  the  city  by  residents  of 
I  the  area  who  have  been  complaining 
I  because  it  is  unattractive  and  im- 
I  proper  use  of  the  zone,  Mott  said. 

I'  He  said  the  Riverside  Plaza 
■  property  is  owned  by  the,  John  Price 
■Associstes,  Inc.  cif  .Salt  Lake  City. 

“We  don’t  really  know  what  to  do 


about  this.  The  city  can’t  really  get 
involved  when  it’s  not  city 
property,’’  Mott  said. 


Dee  Bradford,  deputy  city  attor¬ 
ney  for  Provo,  said  any  action  taken 
against  those  committing  the  offense 
must  be  taken  by  the  property  ow- 


Bradford  said  the  owner  of  the 
property  must  file  a  complaint  with 
the  city  in  order  for  the  city  to  have 
the  right  to  take  action  on  the  issue. 

Mott  said  the  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  has  contacted  the  owner  of  the 
property  to  explain  the  situation  to 
him. 


removed  from  the  parking  lot. 

If  after  notice  they  still  do  not 
remove  the  cars  then  Price  can  have 
them  impounded.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  post  the  area  informing 
people  that  it  is  trespassing  to  park 
cars  in  that  area  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them,  said  Bradford. 

He  said,  “We  have  a  problem 
when  private  property  is  used  in  a 
public  place.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  just 
to  file  a  complaint  without  the  ow¬ 
ners  of  the  cars  being  aware  that  it 
was  wrong.’’ 


Commissioner  J.  Earl  Wignall 
said  he  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
John  Price  Associates  agreeing  to 
cooperate  with  the  city  and  asking 
for  the  city’s  cooperation  in  having 
the  cars  removed. 


Richard  Hatfield,  vice  president 
at  the  John  Price  Associates,  said, 
“We’ve  notified  the  police  and  the 
mayor  and  have  been  calling  people 
telling  them  to  remove  their  cars.’’ 


Bradford  said  the  responsibility 
for  the  removal  of  the  cars  belongs  to 
the  Price  Associates.  Price  mtist  give 
the  owners  uf  the  Cars  an  adequate 
notice  that  he  wants  the  cars 


He  said  the  corporation  has  been 
aware  of  the  situation  for  some  time 
but  has  been  unable  to  get  the  cars 
removed  from  the  area. 


Hatfield  said  the  John  Price  Cor-i- 
porati^.is  in  the  process  now  of  hav-' 
ing  the  area  posted. 


Club  Notes 


Tuooo 

\mGA  stereos 


Sale  $249.00^^^  ^^oo.m 

quantity 


ORSON  HYDE  SOCIETY 
1  All  true  friends  of  Israeli  culture  and  dance  are  in- 
Ited  to  come  and  have  fun  with  us  Friday  from  7  to 
I)  p.m.  in  133  RB.  Shalom  vuh  ad  machar. 


SHOMRAH  KIYEL 


City.  Meet  at  545  p.m.  in  386  ELWC.  Bring 
l|)out  $2  for  ticket,  gas,  etc.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
\bns  call  374-0938. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  KNIGHTS 
iThere  will  be  a  picnic-social  behind  “Y’’  mountain 
■is  Saturday.  For  further  information  contact  Mac 
i  cintire,  375-1595.  You  won’t  want  to  miss  the  fun. 


Guitars,  valued  to  $109.00 

many  brand  names 


$28.00 


Bill  Harris  Music 
36  West  Center,  Provo 
373-5143 


Friday  and  Saturday  during  Sidewalk  Sale 


SKYDIVERS 

IWe  are  still  holding  weekly  meetings  throughout 
le  summer  in  the  St.  Francis  School  gym  (350 
■ijrth  900  East)  Wednesdays  at  7  p.m. 


Good  deeds 
to  be  lauded 


The  opening  of  nominations  for  the 
Good  Samaritan  Award  program  was 
announced  Wednesday  by  the  Utah  > 
Valley  Area  Public  Communications 
Council  of  the  LDS  Church. 


J! 


bffice  ] 


\  seeks 
Iplunteers 


iThe  Office  of  the  Om- 
Idsman  is  expanding 
;  services  and  looking 
t  more  volunteers. 


Steve  Nielsen,  om- 
Idsman,  said  the 
{gest  problem  the  of- 
le  faces  right  now  is 
iding  qualified  people 
3  can  work  for  them. 


[People  interested  in 
lirking  with  the 
logram  should  be 
[glified  in  public  rela- 
bns,  have  some 
■ickground  in  jour- 
Ijism  and  a  knowledge 
Itraphics,  said  Neilsen. 


^hese  people  will  be 
|iBded  for  a  poster 
1  to  help  the  new 
Jos  for  the  Ombud- 
■n’s  Office  and  the 
nney  Management 
Jliter  become  known. 
Iilsen  said  the  logos 
“  B  been  made  so  that 
‘ )  will  know  where 
Ko  when  they  have  a 


Pther  people 
Jaded  to  be 
litigators. 


According  to  Herbert  E.  McLean, 
council  coordinator,  the  LDS  Church 
and  K'TVX  (Channel  4)  Salt  Lake,  will 
co-sponsor  the  event  this  fall. 


Nominations  may  be  mailed  to  Good 
Samaritans,  KTVX,  Channel  4,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  84125  and  must  be 
received  by  Aug.  20,  McLean  said. 


The  name,  address,  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nominee  and  nominator 
should  be  submitted  together  with  a 
concise  but  detailed  summary  of  acts 
warranting  the  nomination,  providing 
dates,  places  and  names  of  persons 
who  were  affected  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  be  helpful  in 
reviewing  the  nomination. 


Genealogy  techniques 
to  be  taught  at  seminar^ 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Priesthood 
Genealogical  Seminar  will  begin  at 
BYU  on  Monday  and  continue 
through  Friday. 

Registration  will  be  held  from  8  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  this  Saturday  and  Sunday 
in  the  Morris  Center,  Deseret 
Towers.  Registration  will  also  be  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  Marriot  Center  ticket 
office  from  6:30  to  8:30  a.m.  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

The  seminar  is  open  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  genealogy  and  will  cost 
$16  for  the  entire  week  or  $4  per  day. 
Schedules  for  each  of  the  five  days 
will  be  available  at  registration. 

Classes  are  designed  to  teach 
priesthood  genealogy  techniques. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  sessions  will 
include  classes  on  new  policies  in  do- 
ing  research,  personal  histories  and 


submitting  names  for  temple  worlt;,c 
Wednesday  through  Friday,  instrui 
tions  will  be  on  doing  genealogict  7 
work  in  countries  including  the  Ur 
ited  States,  England,  Ireland 
Poland  and  others. 


Each  day  will  begin  with 
devotional.  The  week  will  b  ,  > 
highlighted  by  a  banquet  Thursday 
The  First  Presidency  of  th  ' 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lattei 
Day  Saints  has  released  a  statemen 
which  said,  “As  has  been  announ  4 
ced,  the  Twelfth  Annual  Priesthoot  u  , 
Genealogical  Seminar,  to  be  behff’ 
Aug.  1  to  5,  1977,  will  be  the  last* 
Local  priesthood  leaders  will  be  ex  'f , 
pected  more  than  ever  to  providi  1 
genealogical  instructions  in  th(  *' 
stakes  to  meet  the  needs  of  churcl 
members.”  ^ 


Commission  gives  dance  permi 


McLean  said  civic  or  other  affilia¬ 
tions  will  not  be  considered  in  seeking 
nominations. 


The  awards  will  be  made  on  an  hour- 
long  documentary  television  program 
to  be  aired  on  Channel  4  in  mid- 
October. 


The  program  is  intended  to  give 
reco^ition  to  individuals  who,  outside 
of  civic  or  official  church  respon¬ 
sibilities,  have  contributed  to  others 
though  outstanding  acts  of  kindness, 
charity  or  heroism. 


'The  Provo  City  Commission  granted 
a  license  Tuesday  night  which  would 
permit  outdoor  dances  to  be  held  in  a 
parking  lot  on  Cahyon  Road  on  Thurs¬ 
day  nights. 

Ronald  Jensen  and  Jeff  Maxwell  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  commission  to  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  hold  the  dances  as 
a  promotion  for  a  discotheque  they 
plan  to  open  in  Orem  this  September. 
The  parking  lot  is  behind  Roy  Rogers 
and  the  Pepper  Mill  restaurants  on  Ca¬ 
nyon  Road.  Jensen  plans  to  run  the 
promotion  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
establishments. 


Jensen  said  he  has  been  holding  f  oic 
dances  in  apartments  throughout  1  inis 
city,  and  wants  to  recoup  some  of  [as 
debts  by  charging  $1  for  weekly  dam  (ai: 
through  the  middle  of  September.  Ptoi 


The  commission  agreed  to  waive  ’ '  , 
$75  fee  usually  charged  to  cover  pot ’ 
tial  damages  since  Jensen  had  alrec 
paid  one  fee  for  a  previous  dance  {  f' 
no  problems  arose.  “ 


Permission  was  given  on  a  tr 
basis,  and  Jensen  will  report  back 
the  commission  on  August  9  on 
results  of  the  activity. 


“We  have  many  ‘Good  Samaritans’ 
in  Utah  Valley,”  McLean  said.  “This 
program  represents  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  honor  to  those  whose 
day-to-day  acts  of  service  are  so  often 
overlooked.” 


Jail  cells  purchased 
by  antique  retailer 


WILLIMANTIC,  Conn.  (AP)  -  An 
antique  dealer  is  buying  eight  jail  cells 
from  this  city’s  old  police  station  and 
hopes  to  peddle  them  for  a  profit. 

William  Jordan  of  Willimantic  bid 
$210  for  the  units  Monday.  They  were 
auctioned  to  make  room  for  offices 
when  the  police  station  is  moved  to 
another  location. 


Pre-marital  classes 
will  begin  Monday 


"  '  - »  M  I  1  n  \  \l 

SELECTED 

SUITS  •  SPORTCOATS 
50^^^)  OFF 


A  pre-marital  workshop  for  engaged 
couples  is  being  sponsored  by  the  BYU 
Marriage  and  Family  Counseling 
Clinic. 

Eb.  Robert  F.  Stahmann,  director  of 
the  clinic,  said  the  workshop  sessions 
will  begin  Monday,  and  will  be  from  7 
to  9:30  p.m.  in  the  Iona  House  at  700 
:1M.  200  East,  i  :  ' 

The  fee  for  the  course  is  $5. 


SELECTED 

GIFTS 


u  30%-50%  OFF  , 


Good  News 


Nowhere  else  will  you  find  such  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  compilation  of  Mormon  doctrine  for  such  a 
reasonable  price.  Now  every  Church  member 
can  afford  to  have  a  personal  set  of  these  essen¬ 
tial  works.  And  they  make  excellent  gifts. 


These  economy  sets  come  packaged  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  printed  slipcase.  Get  in  on  the  good  news 
now. 


Announcing  a 
new  nine-volume 
reference  set  of 
selected  LDS  classics 
for  only  $9.95  (set) 

•  Gospel  Doctrine 

•  Jesus  the  Christ 

•  The  Articles  of  Faith 

•  The  Miracle  of  Forgiveness 

•  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young 

•  Doctrines  of  Salvation  Volumes  1-3 

•  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 

ONLY 

$9. 95/set 


Phone  373-3083 
148  North  100  West 
Provo,  Utah  84601 


All  Our  Profit  Supports  Your  Missionaries 


This  coupon 
entitles  the  bearer 
to  o  $1.00  discount 
off  the  reg.  price  of 
this  9  vol.  reference  set. 

,  Offer  expires  Aug.  4,  1977. 
Seventy's  Mission  Bookstore,  Provo  | 


mi 


an  Diego  studies  plans  for  bowl  ^  SpOi*ts 


y  TERRY  KENNEDY 
iniverse  Sports  Writer 

-  WAC  will  be  losing  a  Fiesta 
,:  =<?!  (ter  the  1977  football  season, 
iis  for  a  Carnation  Bowl  in  San 
re  being  considered, 
ding  to  Ken  Karr,  athletic 
'  at  San  Diego  State,  the 
San  Diego  Sports  Association 
„  4)  has  provided  $25,000  for  an 
tij  cudy  of  the  feasibility  of  having 
(  college  football  bowl  in  San 
uring  December. 

;  study  is  positive,  a  bowl  com- 
will  be  formed  and  appear  at 
AA  meetings  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
1978. 

.  plans  for  a  bowl  in  San  Diego 
[■'*!(  roved  in  January,  the  final  ap- 
'i  ‘4  (Would  come  in  April  at  the 
"  I  annual  spring  meetings  in 
City,  Mo. 

VAC  champion  is  to  be  the  host 
\hich  has  bothered  some  people 
Diego.  Some  Aztec  fans  wonder 
3  besides  San  Diego  State  can 
owds.  If  last  year’s  Fiesta  Bowl 
ndication  of  how  out-of-town 
are  (in  Arizona),  then  worrying 
an  support  in  San  Diego  is  in 
■I’rom  Oklahoma  came  11,000 
liijil  and  from  Wyoming  8,000. 

>t(i  les  this,  TV  ratings  show  48  per- 
iiiai  Ithe  viewers  watching  television 
^  ast  year’s  Fiesta  Bowl  saw  por- 
the  contest. 

.Carnation  Bowl,  a  tenative 
•)r  the  game,  will  need  financial 
:  from  'IV  coverage  and  local 
fses  in  order  to  succeed, 
les  Scott,  president  of  the 
.,  says  “To  get  a  good  team  we 
1  least  $100,000.”  In  addition  to 
tst  he  anticipates  “a  $500,000 
;  to  start  with.” 

GrSDSA  is  known  for  its  accom- 
ints.  It  financied  the  feasibility 
land  referendum  for  the  San 
i Stadium,  home  for  the  San 
'Chargers  professional  football 


[graduate  tells  own  story 
^26-mile  marathon  race 
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New  WAC  member,  SDS, 
is  geared  for  area  battles 


San  Diego  Stadium,  with  seating  capacity  of  54,000,  will  be  largest  stadium  in  which  a  Western  Athletic 
Conference  team  competes. 


team,  San  Diep  Padres  baseball  team 
and  the  San  Diego  State  Aztec  football 
team. 

The  committee  has  already  received 
community  feedback  from  the  bowl 
idea.  Terry  Brown,  president  of  Atlas 
Hotels,  which  includes  the  32-acre 
Town  and  Country  Hotel  and  Conven¬ 


tion  Center,  said  “a  bowl  game  will 
greatly  boost  our  industry.” 

San  Diego  has  the  many  of  the  re¬ 
quired  surroundings  for  a  December 
bowl  game.  Located  on  Mission  Bay 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  bordering  the 
metropolis,  it  seems  a  sports 
enthusiast’s  paradise. 


San  Diego  offers  the  tourists  the 
famous  Sea  World  and  Balboa  Park  — 
home  of  the  much-acclaimed  San 
Diego  Zoo.  -The  city  is  within  20 
minutes  of  Tijuana,  Mexico  on  the 
South  and  Escondido  on  the  North, 
home  of  the  San  Diego  Wildlife 
National  Park. 


By  ANNALEE  WAKEFIELD 
and  TERRY  KENNEDY 
Universe  Sports  Writers 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  —  The  newest 
addition  to  the  WAC  looks  like  it  will 
offer  Western  Athletic  Conference 
Schools  a  big  challenge  during  the 
1978-79  sports  season. 

San  Diego  State,  with  a  student 
body  of  32,000  students,  is  capable  of 
packing  a  powerful  punch  in  WAC 
competition.  According  to  Dr.  Ken 
Karr,  athletic  director  at  SDS,  the  Az¬ 
tecs  would  be  very  competitive  in  foot¬ 
ball,  baseball,  track  and  golf. 

After  comparing  WAC  teams,  Karr 
praised  BYU  by  saying  he  felt  that  the 
Cougars  have  one  of  the  strongest 
athletic  programs  in  the  nation. 

BYU  defeated  SDS  during  last 
year’s  football  season.  The  two  teams 
have  played  four  games,  splitting  them 
evenly  at  2-2.  SDS  played  UTEP  and 
New  Mexico  from  the  WAC  and 
defeated  both. 

In  other  games  they  beat  Arkansas 
State,  which  at  the  time  was  rated  No. 
1  in  the  small  college  division  and  had 
a  two-year  unbeaten  streak. 

San  Diego  State  is  scheduled  to  play 
three  WAC  teams  during  the  1977  foot¬ 
ball  season.  The  Aztecs  will  meet 
UTEP,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The 
Arizona  game  will  be  televised  Sept. 
17. 

The  NCAA  five-year  ranking  lists 
the  Aztecs  12th  on  the  list  of  win- 
ningest  teams  with  a  five-year  mark  of 
41-12-2  and  .764  per  cent. 


Head  football  Coach  Claude  Gilbert, 
who  starts  his  fifth  year  at  SDS,  has 
posted  a  35-7-2  record  in  his  first  four 


Football  is  not  the  Aztecs’  only 
claim  to  fame.  They  also  boast  an  out¬ 
standing  baseball  program.  At  49-16 
last  year,  they  finished  third  in  their 
conference  behind  LA  State  and 
Fullerton  State.  LA  State  was  one  of 
the  four  finalists  in  this  year’s  college 
world  series,  and  Fullerton  State 
played  in  the  opening  round  of  the 
play-off  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region. 

Last  year’s  SDS  baseball  team  beat 
Arizona  6  of  8,  USC  2  of  2,  and  UCLA  3 
of  3. 

The  basketball  program  at  SDS  is 
continuing  to  improve.  The  Aztecs  are 
scheduled  to  play  BYU  this  season 
December  23. 

“We  are  currently  negotiating  to 
have  games  in  the  San  Diego  Sports 
'.rena  that  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
5,000,”  said  Dr.  Karr. 

Besides  Las  Vegas  and  BYU,  SPS 
has  Arizona  and  Arizona  State  on  its 
basketball  schedule  this  year. 

Three  red  shirted  players  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  'Transferring  from  USC  is  Steve 
Malovic,  a  6-11  junior  and  the  second 
leading  rebounder  in  the  PAC-8  two 
years  ago.  Dr.  Karr  said,  “We  are 
capable  of  competing  in  track,  but 
don’t  have  the  numbers  that  BYU 
has.”  Because  of  being  admitted  to  the 
WAC,  Karr  said,  “Our  recruiting  has 
pick  up  and  looks  good  for  the  upcom- 
ing  season.” 


s  Note:  Gary  L.  Pomeroy,  a  Y  graduate 
t  from  Provo,  competed  in  Monday’s 
r  Day  Marathon  and  gave  a  personal  ac- 
f3f  the  race  for  the  Universe. 

*lATHON:  Visions  of  Phidippides  running 
hens  from  the  City  of  Marathon  to  announce 
len  victory  over  the  Persians,  then  collapsing, 

1ATHON:  A  foot  race  of  exactly  26  miles,  385 
The  odd  distance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
nndon  Olympics,  the  finish  line  was  in  front  of 
:al  box,  385  yards  beyond  the  26  mile  point. 
'lATHON:  Frank  Shorter  winning  the  Olym- 
Jd  Medal  in  1972  and  the  Silver  in  1976. 

;ie  Olympic  trials  lasTyear,  Shorter  described  T 
:e  as  “a  good  20-mile  run  wth  a  6-mile  jog 
’  Ed  Mendoza  of  Arizona,  in  the  same  race, 
ferently:  “You’d  have  to  be  crazy  to  run  in  the 
non.” 

VIonday,  498  “crazy”  runners  assembled  on 
her  slope  of  Big  Mountain  in  East  Canyon  to 
the  holiday  morning  by  running  the  26  miles 
5  yards  into  Liberty  Park. 

Deseret  News  Marathon  course  has  been 
tone  of  tbe  most  demanding  in  the  world  —  a 
chat  is  not  without  justification.  The  first  3.6 
ire  up  a  steep  grade,  followed  by  six  miles  of 
ownhill,  followed  by  another  two  miles  uphill, 
final  15  miles  of  downhill.  Evidently  the 
of  the  course  layout  is  that  if  the  uphill  and 
ill  don’t  get  you,  the  26  miles  will, 
istart  was  the  usual  mob  scene,  as  wave  upon 
f  bodies  began  to  trek  to  tbe  top  of  Big  Moun- 
1  began  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  and  was 
tly  passed  by  almost  everyone  in  the  first  half 
:’o  some  this  could  be  psychologically  damag- 
owever,  unlike  other  sporting  events,  you  win 
marathon  by  finishing  —  not  by  being  first  at 
ish  line  —  but  being  at  the  finish  line.  World 
narathoners  run  the  course  in  2  hours  15 
or  so,  which  is  an  average  of  some  5  minutes 
de  for  26  miles. 

e  the  point  —  at  least  for  me  —  of  running  a 
ron  is  to  finish,  my  pace  at  the  start  was  slow 
pg  up  the  first  hill.  Cresting  Big  Mountain,  a 
)f  excitement  went  through  me  as  I  had  made 
the  first  obstacle. 

(joy  of  running  left  me  at  the  15-mile  mark,  as 
it  implored  me  to  quit.  “What  have  we  ever 
0  you  that  you  hate  us  so?”  they  screamed, 
ig  their  plea,  I  continued  on.  Two  miles  later, 
began  to  feel  like  large  rubber  bands. 

9  miles  I  was  firmly  convinced  I  would  never 
other  Marathon  in  my  life.  I  would  finish  this 
but  never  again.  At  22  miles  I  had  decided  to 
p  running  altogether,  sell  my  shoes,  and  take 
Ichesi  for  recreation.  By  then  my  feet  and  legs 
umb,  so  it  didn’t  hurt  too  much  as  I  hobbled 
way. 

the  time  I  reached  the  parade  route,  the 
ties  were  well  over,  and  Main  Street  had  retur- 
its  normal  self,  save  for  an  occasional  runner 


Gary  Pomeroy  rests  aching  feet,  gives  victory 

sign  after  grueling  race. 

limping  down  the  sidewalk.  As  I  reached  the  finish 
line,  some  5  1/2  hours  after  the  start,  I  pulled  off  my 
shoes  and  collapsed  in  a  heap  on  the  grass  of  Liberty 
Park,  mumbling  “Never  again!”  over  and  over  to 
myself.  After  a  few  minutes,  my  brother  came  over 
to  offer  his  congratulations  on  finishing. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said,  “what  about  the  Fiesta 
Bowl  Marathon?  Do  you  want  to  come?” 

My  feet  mumbled  a  feeble  no.  My  legs  pleaded, 
“never.”  My  body  cried  out,  “Impossible.”  I  turned 
to  my  brother,  grimaced,  and  asked,  “When  is  that 
being  run?  Maybe  I’ll  just  go  down  with  you  and 
watch.” 

I  know  I  will  go.  And  I  know  I  will  run. 

Y  trackster  wins  marathon, 
other  Cougars  finish  high 

Demetrio  Cabanillas,  a  member  of  BYU’s  track 
team,  captured  first  place  in  the  Deseret  News- 
sponsored  Pioneer  Day  Marathon  Monday  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Paul  (/ummings,  former  Cougar  miler,  finished 
sixth  with  a  time  of  2:40.42.  BYU’s  outstanding 
wheelchair  athlete.  Curt  Brinkman  was  the  run-a- 
way  winner  in  the  wheelchair  division.  He  com¬ 
pleted  in  3:19.00. 
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Samples 

e  in  and  pick  up  a  selection  of  our  natural  color  and 
I  leolor  wedding  invitations.  Or  we’ll  mail  you 
I  eles.  We’re  giving  them  away  to  impress  you. 
and  see.  You’ll  be  impressed! 
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First  issue 


BYU  to  publish  nature  series 


The  first  issue  of  “Great  Basin  Naturalist 
Memoirs,”  a  series  of  book-length  scholarly  works  to 
b^pubhshed  at  BYU,  has  been  produced  by  the 


“Birds  of  Utah,”  the  first  issue,  includes  229  pages 
and  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of  birds,  both  in 
color  and  black  and  ’  ' 


The  parent  publication,  “The  Great  Basin 
Naturalist,”  was  founded  in  1939  by  Dr.  Vasco  M. 


Tanner,  and  has  been  published  from  one  to  four 
times  a  year  since  then  by  BYU.  That  journal  has  in¬ 
cluded  previously  unpublished  manuscripts  of  less 
than  100  pages  on  subjects  limited  to  the  western 
United  States. 

“Great  Basin  Naturalist  Memoirs”  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1976  for  scholarly  works  of  biological 
natural  history  longer  than  those  which  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  parent  publication  and  with  no 
geographical  limitation. 


Department  of  Zoology.  Wood  is  also  editor  of  “The 
Great  Basin  Naturalist.”  Photographs  are  by 
Richard  Porter  and  Robert  J.  Erwin. 
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Principal  author  of  “Birds  of  Utah”  is  Dr.  C.  Lynn 
Hayward,  professor  emeritus  of  zoology  at  BYU,  who 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Frost,  professor  of 


The  volume  begins  with  a  history  of  bird  observa¬ 
tions  in  Utah,  starting  with  the  Dominguez- 
Escalante  expedition  in  1776,  and  including  notes  by 
Capt.  John  C.  Fremont  (1845),  the  Mormon  pioneers 
(1847),  Capt.  Howard  Stansbury  (1852),  Capt.  J.  W. 
Gunnison  (1853),  “Johnston’s  Army”  (1858),  U.  S. 
geologist  F.  W.  Hayden  (1870s)  and  the  modem 
-  rk  by  ■’  . . 


work  by  the  universities  of  the  state. 
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ALBERT  R,  BROCCOLI  presents 

ROGER  MOORE 

as  IAN  FLEMING’S 

JAMES  ROND  007^ 


JHESPYWHO 


Starring  BARBARA  BACH  and  CURT  JURGENS  as"Stromberg" 


Also  listed  as  authors  are  two  deceased  scientists. 
Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  former  director  of  the  Welder 
Wildlife  Foundation  in  Texas,  and  Dr.  Angus  M. 
Woodbury,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  whose  early  work  (1949)  was  combined  into 
the  present  text. 


It  was  in  1968  that  Dr.  Cottam  invited  Dr. 
Hayward  to  revive  the  old  manuscript.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  research  at  the  universities  in  the 
state  had  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of 
available  information.  Dr.  Hayward’s  task  was  to 
rewrite  it  into  a  workable,  attractive  volume. 

The  editor  of  the  new  “Great  Basin  Naturalist 
Memoirs”  is  Dr.  Stephen  L.  Wood  of  the  BYU 


'I’he  book  also  gives  an  account  of  conversation 
organizations,  state  and  federal  waterfowl  preserves, 
bird  populations,  geography  and  climate  of  Utah 
and  bird  habitats.  The  largest  section  is  an  account 
of  the  individual  species,  their  locations  and 
sightings.  It  assumes  that  the  reader  already  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  types  of  birds  and  does  not  supply 
a  key  of  identifying  features  of  the  species. 


y  student  wins  honors 
in  job  interview  co/7fesi  I 


neatly,  think  quickly,  and  answer 
questions  promptly  and  directly. 

That’s  the  advice  of  an  expert. 
Carter  Dillman,  a  senior  majoring  in 
industrial  education  at  BYU,  recen¬ 
tly  won  national  first  place  honors  in 
a  job  interview  competition  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America  at  a  conference  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  skills  Olympic  involved  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
everything  from  automotive  repair 
to  dental  assisting  to  leadership. 
Dillman  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
in  his  division. 

“I  received  several  offers  of  jobs 
after  the  interview  competition,  but 
I  already  had  a  position,”  he  repor¬ 


ted.  Following  graduation  from  B 
with  a  B.S;  in  August,  Dillman  i 
teach  automotive  shop  a 
mathematics  at  Bonneville  H  s 
School  in  the  Weber  School  Distii  ()li' 
The  competition  includ  [jtt  ^ 
preparation  of  a  resume,  lotiiii' 
pearance,  approaching  the  e  (Ui'' 
ployer,  neatness  and  accuracy  in  1  lujil ' 
ing  out  an  application  and  an  ini  jtinl' 
view  with  a  board. 


Dillman  graduated  from  Sono  i* 
Valley  High  School  in  California  t  itf’i 
entered  BYU  in  1974.  He  marr 
Laurel  Packer  of  Salt  Lake  City  s  . 
they  have  a  3-month-old  daughli'*  '. 
Karen.  Active  in  student  leaders)  It  ' 
at  BYU,  he  filled  a  mission  for  i  it 
LDS  Church  to  Alaska  and  Brit 
Columbia. 


A  nationally  recognized  authority  on  birds  and 
animals  of  the  West,  Dr.  Hayward  joined  the  BYU 
faculty  in  1930,  retiring  in  1969,  but  continues  an  ac¬ 
tive  schedule  of  research  and  writing.  He  formerly 
was  coordinator  of  the  BYU  Life  Sciences  Museum 
and  has  participated  in  several  intenational  con¬ 
gresses  on  ornithology  and  wildlife. 
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Recycling  benefits  groups 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  There’s  a  new  kind  of  paper 
money  in  circulation. 

In  Wisconsin,  it  is  helping  to  build  a  church.  In 
New  Jersey,  it  has  provided  a  dozen  college 
scholarships.  It’s  used  for  buying  playground  equip¬ 
ment  in  Michigan,  supporting  the  handicapped  in 
California  and  financing  a  training  plane  for  Air 
Scout  troops  in  Ohio.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  support  of 
one  gentleman  in  California. 

The  source  of  this  paper  money?  Old  newspapers. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  have  discovered  that 
they  can  aid  the  environment  and  help  themselves 
at  the  same  time  by  collecting  newspapers  for  recycl¬ 
ing,  according  to  John  H.  Veldt,  chairman  of  the 
Paper  Stock  Conservation  Committee  of  tihe 
American  Paper  Institute,  the  group  that  monitors 
the  flow  of  waster  paper  nationally. 

“Old  newspapers  are  an  important  raw  material 
used  by  the  nation’s  230  recycling  mills  for 
tomorrow’s  products,”  Veidt  explains.  “Newsprint, 
cereal  boxes  and  other  types  of  food  and  household 
packaging,  stationery,  cartons,  insulation,  building 
materials  and  dozens  of  other  new  products  are  now 
being  made  from  recycled  paper.  The  demand  out¬ 
look  for  waste  paper  is  good,  and,  with  waste  paper 
dealers  offering  a  ready  market  for  clean,  bundled 
newspapers,  paper  drives  have  become  a  prime 
fund-raising  tool.” 

In  Shelby  Township,  Mich.,  for  example,  a  recycl¬ 
ing  center  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years,  man- . 
ned  by  ecology-minded  volunters.  'They  collect  an 
average  of  27  tons  of  paper  a  month,  which  helps 
reduce  the  waste  disposal  problem  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

The  group  has  netted  more  than  $27,000  to  date 
for  its  efforts,  money  that  has  been  used  to 
landscape  schools,  plant  trees  along  city  roads,  buy 
ecology  teaching  materials  for  the  schools  and 
provide  all  of  the  play  equipment  for  Shelby’s  new 
children’s  park. 


In  addition,  12,000  plants,  bulbs  and  small  trees 
have  been  given  away  to  those  who  bring  paper  to 
the  center  —as  a  thank  you  and  a  way  to  further 
beautify  the  community. 

When  the  project  started,  its  organizers  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  money,  said  one  volunteer.  The  in¬ 
tention  was  to  encourage  recycling.  Citizens  were 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  reusable  waste  that 
ended  up  as  a  litter  or  in  already  overflowing 
landfills.  . 

The  center  has  made  it  possible  to  aid  many  other 
environmental  projects  and  to  make  the  town  more 
beautiful,  said  one  worker,  because  volunteers  see 
the  result  of  their  efforts  and  are  amazingly  loyal. 
They’ve  worked  in  90-degree  heat  and  have  tramped 
through  18  inches  of  snow  in  the  winter  to  make  sure 
the  center  stays  open. 


Shows  7:30  -  9:40 
Mat.  Wed.,  Sat.  1:30  -  3:40 


.  thwils. 


if. 


CHILLS.. 

foils  in  LOXC. 


Unexpected  profits  were  also  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  the  “Old  Guard,”  a  senior  citizen  group  in 
Bricktown,  N.J.  The  club  began  collecting  paper  10 
years  ago  to  help  finance  their  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities.  They’ve  not  only  supported  themselves,  but 
had  enough  left  over  to  donate  a  dozen  scholarships 
to  local  high  school  students. 


Many  of  the  members  living  on  fixed  incomes 
didn’t  have  a  lot  of  extra  money,  and  so  they  turned 
to  paper  recycling.  Despite  the  average  age  of  the 
Old  Guard,  the  group  collects  nearly  35  tons  per 
month  using  special  equipment  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  lifting  and  carrying  work  involved  in 
paper  recycling. 


Veidt  cites  many  other  examples  of  profitable 
paper  drives.  A  250-member  Boy  Scout  troop  in  An¬ 
tioch,  Calif.,  is  earning  $1,000  a  month  in  an  on- 
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going  paper  collection  drive.  A  Pennsylvania 
mardin^  bahd  bought  new  uniforms  and  paid  for  a 
trip  to  Florida,  and  a  church  in  Ohio  re-paved  its 
parking  lot  all  with  funds  from  newspaper  drives. 


Pioneer 

Co-Hit 
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Popularity  of  plants  growing 
among  nation's  households 


STREAMWOOD, 

ILL.  (AP)  -  Keeping 
live  plants  is  not  just  a 
fad,  but  an  increasingly 
popular  trend,  according 
to  a  national  survey 
recently  conducted  for  a 
company  in  the  hor¬ 
ticulture  field. 

“Plants  are  becoming 
necessary  items  in  the 
same  sense  that  cars, 
refrigerators  and  televi¬ 
sion  sets  are  considered 
necessary  items,”  said 
Dick  Husby,  marketing 
manager  of  Phillips 
Products’  Garden  Scene 
floralware,  which  com¬ 
missioned  the  study. 


with  prisoners,  drug  ad¬ 
dicts,  alcoholics  and  the 
mentally  and 

emotionally  disturbed,” 
Husby  said. 

For  example,  the 
Veteran’s  Administra¬ 
tion  has  horticultural 
therapy  prorams  in  use 
in  nearly  all  VA 
hospitals.  Two  of  the 
country’s  best-known 
drug  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters,  New  Hope  Manor 
in  Garriso,  N.Y.,  and 
Odyssey  House,  both 


have  extremely  active 
horticultural  therapy 
programs. 

The  survey  shows  that 
more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the 
households  in  the  United 
States  keep  plants,  and 
the  number  is  rising 
steadily.  The  people 
questioned  gave  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons:  “enjoy 
having  them”;  “their 
aesthetic  and  decorative 
value”;  “plants  are  a 
hobby”. 


Horticultural  therapy 
is  becoming  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  profes¬ 
sion,  along  with  physical 
and  occupational 
therapy,  says  Husby.  He 
adds  that  psychologists 
say  that  working  with 
plants  can  help  to 
release  tensions, 
cultivate  one’s  self¬ 
esteem  by  developing 
responsibility  for 
another  living  thing  and 
teach  new  skills. 


Auditions  for  the  First 
Villa  Amateur  Hour 
Sat.  July  30th  9  AM  to  2  PM 


“Several  horticultural 
therapy  programs  are 
proving  successful  in 
rehabilitation  programs 


I  1st  prize  $25  2nd  prize  $15  3rd  prize  $10  * 

I  If  you  sing,  dance,  or  have  a  group,  • 

I  GET  YOUR  ACT  TOGETHER.  Contest  will  • 

I  take  place  Sept.  2nd  between  movies.  * 


254  S.  Main,  Springville  489-4513 


ROYAL  OPTICAL'S 


FULL  1-YEAR 

EYEGLASSES  GUARANTEE 


We  {guarantee  to  replace  .  .  .  free  of  charge  .  .  .  any 
of  our  lenses  that  are  broken  within  one  year  of 
purchase  . . .  and  to  repair  or  replace  free  of  charge 
. . .  any  of  our  frames  that  are  damaged  or  broken, 
within  one  year  of  purcliase. 


122  So.  Main 
Salt  Lake 
363-7674 


Y  Royal 


University  Mall 

Orem 

224-1777 


"///(’  Frotcssioiuils" 

giS  Cache  Valley  Mall 

^SHi  Logan,  Utah  wWb 

753-4747 

Twin  Falls  Pocatello  Idaho  Falls 

_ 10%  BYU  Discount _ 


40th 

Anniversary  Sale 


sporting  goods 


MEN’S  FAMOUS  MAKER  SPORT  ^ 

SLACKS,  Reg.  $16-$18 . 3.9 


19.97 


WHITE  STAGE  WARM-UP  SUIT 

Washable  100%  triple 
acrylic  knit.  Zippered  jacket. 
Pants  have  elastic  waist¬ 
band  and  ankle  zippers. 


MEN’S  FAMOUS  MAKER  WOVEN 
TENNIS  SHORTS,  Reg.  $15.00 .  .  . 


.7.9: 


HATHAWAY  SHORT  SLEEVE 

GOLF  SHIRTS  IN  ASSORTED  i  i 

COLORS,  Reg.  $20.00 . 11.9 


MEN’S  CASUAL  CHINO  PANTS,  ..  ^  rt-Li  t 

Reg.  $20.00 . lo.9i  n 


LEVI 
Big  Beil 


VIHER  VANTAGE  RACQUETBALL  nA  nn 

RACQUET,  Reg.  $29.95 . Z4.9  / 


10.97? 


LEACH  BANDIDO  RACQUETBALL 
RACQUET,  Reg.  $24.95 . 


.19.97 


EXTELON  MAGNUM  RACQUETBALL  ni 

RACQUET,  Reg.  $44.95 . o9.9  / 


EKTELON  Beaumark  1 
Racquetball  racquet. 


reg.  $34.95  24.97 
Dunlop  “Superb” 

18.97  Strung 

reg.  $33.45 


DUNLOP  AUSSIE  TYPE 
TENNIS  BALLS,  Reg.  $2.59. 


DAVIS  LADY  ELITE  TENNIS  RACKET, 
STRUNG  WITH  STATITE, 

Reg.  $52.95 . 


SLAZENGER  CHALLENGER  I 
TENNIS  RACKET,  Reg.  $43.45 . 


CONVERSE  ALL-STAR 
SMOOTH  LEATHER 
BASKETBALL  SHOES,  Reg.  $26.95 . 


PERFORMER  YELLOW  MESH 
“RUNNER”  SHOES,  Reg.  $18.95.  ....  .11.9  J  L 


TIGER  WARRIOR  JOGGING 
SHOE,  Reg.  $21.95 . 


CONVERSE  ALL-STAR 
BASKETBALL  SHOE, 
Reg.  $23.95 . 


DEXTER  GURU  NO.  1  or  NO.  2 
MOLDED  WEDGE  RUBBER  SOLE 
LEATHER  OR  SUEDE, 

Reg.  $25.95 . 


DAVIS  HI  POINT  STRUNG  TENNIS 
RACKET,  Reg.  $27.95 . 


...39,97 
.28.97 
.22.97 
.18.97 

University  Mall,  Orem 

225-9520 


LADIES  HUSH  PUPPY 
BOWLING  SHOES, 

Reg.  $14.95 . 


16.97 
4.97  K 


SLAZENGER  CITATION  TENNIS 
RACKET,  Reg.  $33.45 . 


Puma  9190s 

19.97 

reg.  $29.95 


sporting  gooids 
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day  celebration 


USU  plans  western  festival 


By  GERRY  JOHNSTON 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


[ijjJin  Old  West  parade,  a  western  style 
j  dout,  an  1890  farmstead  in  full 
rf  ration  and  a  multi -media  historical 
ijs  Bant  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
rmed  at  Utah  State  University’s 
™  stival  of  the  American  West.” 

his  8-day  celebration  of  America’s 
■^11  tern  experience  takes  place  in 
■nii  an  Friday,  Saturday  and  next 
aday  through  Saturday.  The 
'Ai  ,:val  is  in  its  fifth  season. 

ihe  “Festival  of  the  American 
it”  was  conceived  by  USU’s  presi- 
“"'ti  t,  Glen  L.  Tagprt,  as  a  means  of 
ising  on  the  vision,  courage  and  in- 
7,ry  of  those  who  came  to  conquer 
vwestern  wilderness. 

dghlighting  the  activities  at  the 
ival  is  the  historical  pageant,  “The 
:t:  America’s  Odyssey,”  recreating 
"settlement  of  the  Old  West.  Perfor- 
3  representing  the  people  who  set- 
;  the  West  sing  and  dance  their  way 
iss  a  massive  map  of  the  U.S.  that 
irs  the  floor  of  the  huge  stage.  The 
V’s  sets  tower  40  feet  high  and 
;:ch  more  than  100  feet  in  length, 
he  pageant  is  held  in  the  Spec- 
.1,  on  USU’s  campus,  at  8  p.m. 

Admission  is  $4  for  adults  and 
5  for  children.  Advance  purchase 
Ickets  is  recommended,  and  can  be 
ijnged  by  phoning  or  in  person  at 
USU  Ticket  Office. 

Featured  events 

aeatured  events  at  this  year’s  show 
ade  a  Great  West  Fair  where  more 
75  pioneer  and  Indian  crafts  of 


the  late  1800s  will  be  demonstrated. 
These  will  include  such  rare  skills  as 
cobbling,  papermaking,  woodcarving 
and  gunsmithing.  Indian  crafts  will 
also  be  represented,  and  two  teepee 
villages  will  be  open  to  demonstrate 
how  native  Americans  and  trappers 
lived  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Great  West  Fair  will  be  open 
between  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  daily  at  the 
Spectrum.  Admission  to  the  fair  is  $1 
for  adults,  50  cents  for  children. 

An  antique  gun  show  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  on  Friday  and  Saturday  between 
10  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  in  the  University 
Center  Ballroom.  The  exhibit  will  in¬ 
clude  more  than  100  tables  of  out¬ 
standing  and  one-of-a-kind  displays  of 
firearms,  knives,  arrowhead  collections 
and  antique  guns.  There  is  no  admis¬ 
sion. 

Tours  will  be-conducted  each  day  of 
the  festival  at  the  Ronald  V.  Jensen 
Living  Historical  Farm  located  seven 
miles  south  of  Logan.  Visitors  will  be 
able  to  observe  the  farmer’s  family  and 
hired  hands  performing  such  routine 
chores  as  harnessing  teams,  smoking 
meat,  and  cow  milking,  as  they  were 
done  in  1890.  A  sheepherders’  lunch 
will  be  served  daily. 

The  festival’s  authentically 
reconstructed  Frontier  Street  contains 
thirteen  different  establishments 
typical  of  the  18908.  These  include  a 
barber  shop,  saloon,  jail,  ladies’  em¬ 
porium,  telegraph  office  and  the  usual 
general  store.  Entertainment  is 
provided  by  the  Utah  Stuntmen’s 
Association.  Frontier  Street  is  open 


Star/and  Vocal  Band' 
Ipars  in  new  TV  show 

J,  j^ 


,OS  ANGELES  (AP) 
At  2  a.m.  one  Decem- 
(  day  in  1970,  John 
nver,  then  a 
derately  successful 
[ger,  fell  by  the 
1  ishington,  D.C.,  home 
ihis  friends.  Bill  and 
;fy  Denoff,  to  talk 
‘isic. 

I’he  Denoffs  showed 
i  a  half -finished  song 
V’d  been  working  on 
quite  a  while. 

'affy  says  they  toiled 
;he  tune  until  dawn, 
wig  around  ideas  and 
ird  changes.  The 
lit;  “Take  Me  Home, 
antry  Road.” 
ibout  five  yars  pass, 
fe  Denoffs,  still  busy  in 
iting  and  performing, 
ve  formed  a  new 
up,  the  Starland 
;al  Band.  And  they 
'6  themselves  another 
‘  ash  hit:  “Afternoon 

10'  Eight.” 

'*  r)n  Sunday,  they  and 
idfolk  Margot  Chap- 
n,  from  San  Fran- 
);o,  and  Jon  Carroll,  of 
Iderickburg,  VA.,  also 
1  have  themselves  a 
•Aweek  summer  series 

,3/  'CBS. 

't’s  the  “Starland 
j  cal  Band  Show,’’ 
0]  taring  their  complex 
;  mellow  blend  of 
lody  and  counter- 
:nt,  and  was  taped 
ih  here  and  in  the 
ashington  area. 
An  tance  they  began. 
jjl  iut  neither  Bill  nor 
ffy  say  they  began 
[forming  with  the  idea 
■  Homeday  headlining  a 
series.  And  he  sweats 


a  bit  about  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  the  Starlanders 
hit  and  CBS,  wants  a 
full-time  series. 

“If  it’s  successful, 
we’d  probably  prefer  to 


Fadiion  Four  Eyes . . . 
Ev&yone's  You  Now 


•  Christian 
Dior  Frame 
Collection 
by  Optyl 


•  Student 
Considerations 
&  Repair  While 

II  •  sA  II  You  Wait 

University  Mall 
Across  from  the  international  Fare 
Open  till  9  p.m.,  Sat.  till  6  p.m. 

225-3920 


Entertainment 


.  )  The  Universe 


Network  to  run  sweepstakes 


Performers  representing  settlers  of  West  dance  across  stage  as  part  of 
"Festival  of  the  American  West." 


between  3  and  8  p.m.  and  is  entered 
through  the  Great  West  Fair. 

Western  cookout 

'A  traditional  Western  Cookout  will 
be  held  daily  at  6  p.m.  on  University 
Hill.  The  meal  will  be  served  pioneer 
style,  and  will  include  ranch  stew  dis¬ 
hed  directly  from  deep  cast-iron  pots 
heating  over  hot  coals.  The  cold  foods 
will  be  served  from  picnic  baskets  and 
hot  items  directly  from  the  open 
flames  by  waiters  and  waitresses  in 
pioneer  costumes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  festival,  a 
float  trip  is  planned  for  Thursday,  Fri- 


day  and  Saturday.  This  historical  ex¬ 
cursion  travels  by  bus  from  Logan  to 
Brown’s  Park,  Wyo.,  visiting  historical 
sites  enroute.  The  return  journey 
begins  Friday  with  a  trip  by  inflated 
boat  down  the  Green  River  to  Jones 
Hole,  then  returning  to  Logan  on 
Saturday,  with  visits  to  Indian  culture 
remains  among  other  planned  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Festival  planners  claim  the  eight- 
day  event  has  emerged  as  the  foremost 
celebration  of  the  American  western 
experience.  In  its  first  four  seasons, 
visitors  came  from  all  fifty  states  and 
many  foreign  countries. 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP) 
—  The  old  saying,  “You 
couldn’t  pay  me  to 
watch  that  show,”  may 
get  the  acid  test  next 
fall.  CBS,  to  help 
publicize  its  new  series, 
will  run  a  $250,000 
sweepstakes  for  viewers 
then. 

“It’s  designed  to  get 
’em  to  at  least  sample 
the  shows,”  says  Louis 
Dorfsman,  the  veteran 
CBS  advertising  chief 
who  hatched  the  cam¬ 
paign.  “If  they  get 
hooked,  that’s  mar¬ 
velous.” 

The  campaign,  costing 
CBS  more  than  a 
million,  kicks  off  at  the 
start  of  the  1977-78  cam¬ 
paign  with  an  11 -page 
advertisement  in  the 
Sept.  17  edition  of  TV 
Guide  magazine. 

In  addition  to  touting 
the  10  new  series  on 
CBS’  fall  schedule,  the 
ad  includes  a  card 
viewers  are  asked  to  fill 
out  and  mail  to  CBS  to 
be  eligible  to  win  cash, 
goods  or  both. 

The  last  day  for  card- 
mailing  is  Oct.  21.  The 


winners  —  no  individual 
can  win  more  than  $25,- 
000  —  will  be  announced 
on  Nov.  21. 

“What  we’re  doing  is 
asking  the  reader  to 
watch  at  least  five  of  the 
new  shoes  and  answer 
some  simple  questtions 
we  pose  about  them,” 
said  Dorfsman.  He  was 
asked  for  a  sample. 

“Oh,  tough  ones,”  he 
said  in  jest.  “Like  who 
plays  the  lead  on  ‘The 


Betty  White  Show’?” 
Other  questions  will  ask  I 
viewers  what  they  like  I 
about  various  stars  and  I 
various  new  shows,  he  | 
added. 

Dorfsman,  who  ex-  I 
pects  three  million  to  I 
five  million  viewers  to  I 
answer  CBS’  question  I 
cards,  said  it’s  the  first  I 
time  he  can  recall  that  I 
any  television  network  I 
ever  tried  a  campaign  | 
such  as  his. 


(^MelayfieJI 

Carillon  Square 

(across  from  Grand  Central). 

★  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

10%  off  with  BYU  ID  or  this  ad 
(Orem  Store  Only) 

^  , ,  *Quality  Commercial  Printing 
^  *Quick  Copy  Printing 

Visit  our  new  shop! 

307  East  1300  South,  Orem 

224-3069  


ly  s 

specials,  rather  than  a 
weekly  thing,”  he  said, 
noting  that  the  grind  of 
the  latter  tends  to  shred 
quality. 


farmer  mocey  soys  hb  green  beans 
!  so  f  re^,  if  you  ¥fere  to  give 
em  a  little  pinch, 
they'd  likely 
snapatyou. 


Red  Frontier 


Fresh 

‘“•’"'•■’‘U'mberJ 


14 


< 


Ripe 


Plums  Watermelon! 

29< 


Radishes 

Green 

Onions 

o< 

M  bunch 


meat 

\ 

Fryer 

Fryer 

Fryer 

Breasts 

Thighs 

Drumstick! 

89‘. 

69L 

791 

Mild 

Cheddar 

Cheese 

I  19 

I  lb. 


Swiss 

Mozxa- 

Reila 

Cheese 

Cheese 

169 

149 

1  Ih. 

1  lb. 

Monterey 

Jack 

Cheese 

149 

lb. 


gRK 

Coronet  Ultro  IV 

4  Roll 

Bathroom 

Tissue 

68* 

»ry 

6  oz.  Priority 

TUNA 

FLAKES 

39‘ 

Kounty  Kist 

11303 

Cream  Corn 

or 

Sweet  Peas 

5/$|00 

s 

4OV2  Oz.  Cannister 

TANG 

Orange  Drink 

$|99 

SO  Off  IGal. 

ERA 

Detergent 

4” 

25  lbs. 

FLOUR 

Golden  West 

$|88 

CASE  L( 
Del  Monte 

Sweet  Peas 

M/JM  99 

T  SALE 

Del  Monte 

Cora  ' 

Whole  Kernel  &  Creom 

$1^49  ; 

24/303  Og 

1 

Sweet 

Roils 

10‘„ 

V - 

dkery 

Hard 

Rolls 

24/5 1 00 

WE  WELCOME  FOOD  STAMP  SHOPPERS 


‘1 

t  ? 

Variety 

STP 

Scope 

Mouthwash 

12  ox. 

Prell 

Liquid 

Motor  Oil 

20-50 

«  TO< 

Label  m  a*  ^ 

199 

ox.  1  16  ox. 

88< 

Now  You  Can 
Experience 
White  Water  Thrill 


The  ASBYU  Athletic  Office  River  Float  Trip 
August  13 

On  Saturday,  August  13,  Buses  will  leave  BYU  headed  for  Western  River  Ex¬ 
peditions  in  Vernal,  Utah.  You  next  conquer  the  raging  white  waters  of  the 
Split  Mountain  Gorge  aboard  8-10  man  rafts.  Experience  the  thrill  of  going 
over,  around  and  through  the  raging  white  waters.  This  is  truly  a  once  in  a  life 
time  experience.  Then  back  to  Provo  that  evening. 


All  for  only  $21.00 

Limited  Seating 

Sign  Up  NOW  !!! 

327  ELWC 
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The  Fantasticks' 
to  open  BYU  run 
tonight  in  HFAC 


The  musical  comedy  production, 
which  holds  the  world’s  record  as  the 
longest  running  musical  play,  starts  to¬ 
day  in  the  Pardoe  Drama  Theater, 
HFAC. 

Performances  are  scheduled  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week 
and  continue  next  week  with  a  4:30 
matinee  on  Monday,  and  other  perfor¬ 
mances  on  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
There  will  also  be  shows  on  Aug.  9  and 
1 10. 

Warm  and  sentimental  romance  is 
bne  of  the  keys  to  the  popularity  of 
|‘The  Fantasticks.”  The  play’s  action 
centers  around  the  romance  of  two 
raung  lovers  whose  fathers,  mortal 
memies,  forbid  them  to  see  each  other, 
phe  lovers  attempt  to  make  their  love 
icceptable  to  their  fathers,  and  the  en¬ 
suing  action  includes  an  abduction 
scene.  In  the  end,  the  two  star-struck 
overs  have  grown  to  discover  that 
reality  may  remove  much  of  the  gloss 


of  romance,  but  it  enables  the  building 
of  a  truer  love. 

The  song  “Try  to  Remember”  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  tbe  musical  score. 

“Tbe  Fantasticks”  is  directed  by 
Charles  Whitman,  associate  professor 
of  theater  and  director  of  BYU’s 
Musical  Theater  Program. 

Starring  in  the  roles  of  the  lovers. 
Matt  and  Luisa,  are  Stevan  Ross  Davis 
and  Kathryn  Lay  cock.  Their  fathers 
are  played  by  Robert  Ericksen  and 
Bruce  Hertford.  The  villain,  El  Gallo, 
is  played  by  Tom  Barnett,  with  bis 
henchmen  Henry,  the  old  actor,  and 
Mortimer,  the  Indian,  played  by  Mike 
Evenden  and  Alex  Starr.  The  mute 
stage  manager  is  played  by  Randy  K- 
ing. 

Tbe  set  for  “The  Fantasticks”  was 
designed  by  Eric  Fielding,  and  the 
costume  designer  was  Janice  Lines. 
Musical  direction  is  by  Jarolde  Harris 
and  choreography  by  Linda  Cameron. 

The  production  is  BYU’s  entry  in  the 
American  College  Theater  Festival. 


Concerts  successful 
for  'Foreigner'  group 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  (AP)  —  While  FM  radio 
,seems  to  have  taken  over  as  the  tastemaker  for  most 
fans  of  progressive  rock  music,  it’s  still  that  big  AM 
bit  that  can  break  it  open  for  a  new  group.  Ask 
Foreigner. 

The  six-member,  Anglo-American  band  released 
its  debut  album  in  March  and,  on  the  strength  of  its 
current  Top  10  single,  “Feels  Like  the  First  Time,” 
quickly  found  itself  in  demand  as  a  headline  act  at  3- 
4,000  seat  halls  or  as  special  guest  attractions  at 
huge  summer  stadium  shows. 

“In  the  early  stages  people  would  ask  what  group  I 
played  with  and  I’d  say  Foreigner.  ‘Foreigner  who?’ 
they’d  ask,”  guitarist  Mick  Jones,  the  band’s  foun¬ 
der,  said  in  an  interview  after  a  show  at  the 
Providence  Civic  Center. 


Irittoducc 

MWelf 

totm 


Matt,  played  by  Stevan  Davis,  does  ii 
a  scene  from  "The  Fantasticks." 


El  Gallo,  played  by  Tom  Barnett,  in 


HFAC  art  gallery  to  show 
THE  WEEKEND —  student's  pastel  drawings 

Thiirailnv  TCPIVTT  “Wnll  _ 1.  ”  ^ 


Thursday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Charlotte’s  Web,” 
and  8:50  p.m. 

I  Film  Society:  “Mr.  Roberts,”  and 
I  Our  Hospitality,”  446  MARB. 

I  Play:  “Reynard  Tbe  Fox,”  7  p.m., 
Ilelke  Experimental  Theater,  HFAC. 

I  Play:  “The  Fantasticks,”  8  p.m., 
I'ardoe  Theater,  HFAC. 

]  KBYU-TV:  “The  Enchanted  Arts,” 
1:30  p.m.,  “Antiques,”  8  p.m.,  “Erica. 
I'he  Eastern  Inspiration,”  8:30  p.m., 
[Masterpiece  Theater,”  9  p.m. 

I  KBYU-FM:  88.9  FM-  “Dutch 
j'reat,”  8:05  p.m.,  “Excursions,”  10 

Friday 

I  Varsity  Theater:  “Charlotte’s  Web,” 
I  and  8:50  p.m. 

I  Film  Society:  “Mr.  Roberts”  and 
iDur  Hospitality,”  446  MARB. 

I  Play:  “Puppet  Variety  Show,”  7 
Im.,  Nelke  Experimental  Theater, 

Ifac. 

l|Play:  “The  Fantasticks,”  8  p.m., 
Iirdoe  Theater,  HFAC. 

I  KBYU-TV:  “Americana.  Seconds  to 
lay,”  8:30  p.m.;  “Washington  Week  . 
I  Review,”  10:30  p.m. 

IkBYU-FM:  88.9  FM-  “Utah 
l^mphony,”  8:05  p.m.,  “Bells  in 
larope,”  10  p.m. 

Saturday 
iVarsity  Theater:  “Charlotte’s  Web,” 
]and  8:50  p.m. 

pilm  Society:  “Mr.  Roberts”  and 
|)ur  Hospitality,”  446  MARB. 

I'Play:  “Reynard  The  Fox,”  10  a.m., 
iilke  Experimental  Theater,  HFAC. 
iPlay:  “Show  and  Tell  Tales,”  7 
in.,  Nelke  Experimental  Theater, 
|?AC. 

ipiay:  “The  Fantasticks,”  8  p.m., 

I  rdoe  Theater,  HFAC. 


KBYU-TV:  “Wall  Street  Week,” 
6:30  p.m.,  “Update,”  7:30  p.m. 

KBYU-FM:  “Radio  Moscow,”  8 
a.m.;  “Festival  Cities  of  Europe,”  8:30 
a.m.;  “Rincon  Hispano  Americano,”  9 
a.m.;  “Im  Herzen  Europas,”  10  a.m.; 
“Bicentennial  Concerts,”  11  a.m.; 
“Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,”  12  p.m.; 
“As  You  Like  It,”  3  p.m.;  “BBC  Com¬ 
edy  Hour,”  9  p.m.;  “Cafe  Jazz,”  10 
p.m. 

Sunday 

KBYU-TV:  “The  David  Susskind 
Show,”  10  p.m. 

KBYU  FM:  “Sacred  Heart,”  7  a.m.; 
“Keyboard  Immortals,”  8  a.m.;  “NPR 
Recital  Hall,”  10  a.m.;  “Festival,”  1 
p.m;  “As  You  Like  It,”  3  p.m.;  “BYU 
Forum,”  9  p.m.;  “Record  Harvest,”  10 
p.m. 


2  seniors  to  perform 
recital  Wednesday 

Two  BYU  seniors  will  be  performing 
in  a  recital  Aug.  3  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
,  Ma<^s.qnilficital  Hall,  HFAC. 

Alan  Tomlinson,  a  “music  education  ^ 
major  from  Idaho,  will  feature  in  his 
tenor  vocal  recital  the  works  of  Handel, 
Dello  Joio  and  Massenet.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Delpha  Card  and  Natalie 
Beck,  pianists. 

Tomlinson  has  been  under  the 
leadership  of  Lois  Johnson. 

•  Joy  Kunz,  a  music  education  major 
from  California,  will  perform  a  soprano 
program  consisting  of  works  by 
Scarlatti,  Wagner,  Schubert  and 
others. 

Tomlinson  and  Miss  Beck  will  assist 
Miss  Kunz. 

Miss  Kunz  has  been  studying  under 
Brandt  B.  Curtis. 


By  Nancy  MacDonald 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

A  BYU  art  student’s 
work  is  now  on  display  in 
the  Secured  Art  Gallery, 
HFAC,  until  Aug.  2. 

Corinne  Geertsen  has 
produced  a  collection  of 
25  “abstract  figurative” 
pastel  drawings  for  this 
particular  showing. 

“Most  of  my  drawings 
can  take  from  three  to  20 
hours  to  complete,”  she 
said.  “It  depends  on  how 
complex  the  form, 
balance  and  colors  are.” 
Her  basic  formula  in 
creating  such  a  piece  in¬ 
cludes  “laying  three  to 
five  grounds  of  pastel 
color,  stare  at  it  for 
awhile,  think  a  long  time 
and  come  up  with  an  im¬ 
age,”  she  said. 

Although  her  collec¬ 
tion  is  in  a  wide  variety 
.pf^.colors  an<4iwJto«tSs^;r 
the  same  fmanat^f  cfea-^“ 
tion  exists  throughout 
the  gallery.  “I  keep  all  of 
niy  drawings  the  same 
size,”  she  explained, 
“because  I  like  a  unified 


show.”  Even  the  frayed 
edges  on  every  drawing 
are  left  that  way  because 
“those  types  of  things 
are  what  makes  the 
drawing  beautiful.  If  you 
miss  that,  you’ve  missed 
the  whole  idea,”  she 
said. 

“Not  many  people  do 
pastels  anymore,”  Mrs. 
Geertsen  said.  But  she 
^s  dedicated  herself  to 
it  for  the  last  four  years. 
“I  would  travel  with  my 
showing  if  I  had  more 
skill,”  she  said  “  but  art 
to  me  is  a  luxury,  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  that 
way.” 

■  It  is  also  a  very  rare  oc¬ 
casion,  Mrs.  Geertsen 
observed,  when  an  artist 
establishes  himself  with 
a  major  art  company. 
“Unless  you  have  made 
a  name  for  yourself,  it 
can  prove  to  be  very  con- 

“  In'"between  showings, 
Mrs.  Geertsen  works  in 
the  Wymount  Chapel 
studio  on  various 
lithography,  painting 
and  pastel  designs. 


A  second  BYU  stu¬ 
dent,  working  on  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  fine 
arts,  also  has  an  artistic 
display  of  stoneware  and 
porcelain  in  the  Secured 
Art  Gallery. 

Joseph  Bennion  will 
have  his  76-piece  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  display  until 
Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Geertsen  said 
Bennion  creates  his 
pieces  as  well 
functionally  as  non- 
functionally.  “Usually 
when  people  reach  the 
degree  of  skill  he  has, 
they  will  create  non¬ 
functional  items.  Mr. 
Bennion  still  makes 
pitchers  that  pour,  and 
does  so  beautifully,”  sbe 
said.  Mrs.  Geertsen,  wbo 
was  a  classmate  with 
Bennion,  added,  “He’s 
worked  at  bis  art  like 
i’-ve  never  seen  anyone.. 
work  in  my  life.”  •  -  * 


JULY  30 

8:30-11:30 


S1.00 


WATCH  REPAIRING 

FOR  "Y"  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

FREE  ESTINVATES 
SPECIAL  RATES 

Call  after  5  p.m.  -  225-4846 


milcllS  1208  5.  490W.J 

MITCH  H.  TASUCHI  OBEM  * 
•ttifl«d  Witehmak.r 


Over-Wait? 

You  may  not  get  the  classes 
you  need  If  you  do. 


Fall  Final  Registration  J 
Deadline:  August  lO 
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Friends  needed 
to  aid,  counsel 
foreign  student 


By  PAT  KLEIN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Families  and  individuals  are  needed 
to  befriend  international  students  who 
will  be  attending  BYU  this  fall. 

According  to  Barbara  Carter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Friends  International,  anyone 
living  in  Provo,  Orem  or  Springville 
can  participate  in  the  program. 

Friends  International  is  a  new 
program  formed  June  18  as  “a  com¬ 
munity  effort  to  share  the  American 
way  of  life  with  international  stu¬ 
dents,”  Mrs.  Carter  said.  Its  purpose  is 
to  encourage  international  friendships 
between  American  families  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  foreign  countries. 

The  student  would  not  live  with  his 
or  her  “Friend  Family.”  The  family 
welcomes  the  student  to  the  area  and 
may  invite  the  student  to  participate 
in  family  gatherings,  holidays,  family 
home  evenings  and  “any  American  ac¬ 
tivities  that  would  give  them  a  taste  of 
our  way  of  life,”  she  said. 

The  International  Student  Office  in¬ 
itiated  the  program  because  they  wan¬ 
ted  to  involve  the  community.  The  of¬ 


fice  maintains  a  supportive  role  in  the 
program. 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
friend  to  an  international  student  may 
contact  Alta  Fuhriman  at  374-0791, 
Kay  Barker  at  375-1442  or  the  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Office  at  374-1211, 
ext.  2695. 


Problems  caused 


by  ditch  polluters 


Large  companies  re 
'/,  million  resumes  a 


She  said  families  and  individuals 
who  have  an  interest  in  a  particular 
country  or  would  like  to  share  their  in¬ 
terests  and  hobbies  with  an  inter¬ 
national  student  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program. 

Families  can  befriend  two  or  three 
international  students  and  can  specify 
from  what  country  they  would  like 
their  friend  to  be. 


Orem  residents  who  pollute  irrigation  ditches  with 
debris  and  pollutants  are  causing  serious  problems  - 
for  ditch  owners  and  users. 


We  are  devoted  excluf 
to  keeping  your  re 
out  of  their  , 
wastebasket... so  you! 
obtain  more 


Mrs.  Carter  said  it  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  learn  about  American  culture 
and  for  families  in  Utah  Valley  to  learn 
about  other  cultures. 


More  than  1,200  international  stu¬ 
dents  from  more  than  70  countries  are 
attending  BYU,  and  many  are  in¬ 
terested  in  participating  in  the 
program. 


Each  spring  and  summer,  as  various  irrigation 
ditches  throughout  Orem  are  filled  with  water, 
debris  and  pollutants  are  accumulating  in  these 
waterways,  Orem  City  Atty.  Frank  Butterfield  said. 

“Everything  from  crankcase  oil  to  dead  cats  are 
found  in  these  canals,”  he  said.  Polluters  face  possi¬ 
ble  fines  up  to  $299  or  three  months  in  jail  or  both. 
Violators  are  usually  required  to  make  some  restitu¬ 
tion  by  cleaning  up  the  ditches  polluted. 

Butterfield  said  residents  dump  letters  with 
names  and  addresses,  which  makes  it  easy  to  locate 
the  polluter.  Residents  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
throwing,  dumping,  or  placing  anything  in  any 
irrigation  ditch,  canal  or  stream. 

Debris  can  cause  flooding,  property  and  crop  loss 
damage  and  interrupt  irrigation  watering  during  the 
drought.  Butterfield  suggested  that  residents  use  the  ■ 
Lindon  landfill  located  near  U.S.  Steel’s  Geneva 
plant  or  the  south  county  landfill  between 
Springville  and  Spanish  Fork. 


•  Formated  to  elicil 


immediate  respori 
•  Results-orientecf 
•Custom-typed  and 
•  Tailored  to  represeJ 


four  resume  is  worth  c 
it  produces. 
Don’t  chance  missing 


career  opportunity 
presenting  yourself  p 
We’ll  show  you  how 
market  your  qualificaf 
ccinctly  —  yet  wi 
salesmanship! 


374-8622 


Daily,  8  am  to  5  pm,  except  Sat.  a  Sun.  374-1301,  Ext.  2897  &  2898 


H20  MIUION 

I  in  the 


•We  have  a  3-line 

•Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads  is  10:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
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GIRLS  ...  are  you  tired  of  ( 

living?  Get  out  on  your  own  and  enjoy 
yourself  at  THE  SEVILLE,  only  4  to  an 
apartment  (for  SP/SU),  year-round  pool, 


ARRANGE  FALL  HOUSING 
BEFORE  LEAVING  THIS  SUMMER 

ummer  Fall  &  Winter 


374-5533 


75  Ford  Mustang  II  Ghia 
red  w/  white  vinyl  top  $3795° 

IHIMION’S  INC 
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Do  you  have  a  chicken  sweater? 

Clown  'Raisin'  (Bob  Allen)  entertains  crowd  with  his  skinned  chicken 
I  ing  the  'Days  of  '47  Parade'  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  July  24 
-  «kend. 


receives  research  grant 


For  summer  vacation 


U  has  received  a  gift  of  $10,500  to 
ilish  the  Telford  Eames  Wooley 
-  lorial  Research  Award,  according 
maid  T.  Nelson,  director  of  The 
(lopment  Office  of  the  LDS 
fch. 

donation  was  received  from 
Terry  A.  Wooley,  wife  of  the  late 
'  ird  E.  Wooley,  and  his  parents, 
t  and  Florence  Wooley. 

award  will  be  offered  to 
iiate  students  engaged  in  cancer  or 
f-h-related  research  programs  at 

’•uford  E.  Wooley  graduated  with 
*|rs  from'  BYU  in  1,904.  He. 

anted  from  the  University  of 
,  ornia  Medical  School  at  Irvine  in 
I  \  and  was  third  in  his  class. 


Wooley  served  two  years  in  the  U.S. . 
Navy,  participated  in  a  residency 
program  in  surgery,  and  entered 
private  practice  in  November  1974.  He 
died  of  leukemia  Oct.  16,  1975. 

BYU  faculty  and  graduate  students 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  cancer 
research  for  several  years.  Dr.  John  H. 
Mangum,  professor  of  chemistry, 
reported  that  research  is  presently  un¬ 
der  way  to  investigate  the  mechanism 
of  action  of  the  anti-tumor  drug 
methotrexate. 

Currently  working  under  a  grant 
from  the  Division  of  Cancer  Treatment 
of  the  .  National  Cancgr  Institute,  the 
researchers  are  studying  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  anti-cancer  drugs  with  several 
important  enzymes. 


The  BYU  film  society 


NOW... HILARIOUSLY  ON  THE  SCREEN! 


ALL  THE 

UPROARIOUS 

FUN  OF  THE 

SMASH 

BROADWAY 

PLAY! 


w 

JAMES 

WILLIAM 

JACK 

CAGNEY- 

POWELL  • 

LEMMON 

wi,h  BETSY  PALMER 

*  WARD  BOND 

•  PHIL  CAREY 

ADDED 

-also- 

Buster  Keaton 
“Our  Hospitality” 

Show  times 
Thurs.  7:30 
Fri.  &  Sat. 
6:30,  8:00,  9:30 


Admission 

50c 


446 

Marb 


'EANUTS 


by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


Families  return  to  campuses 


spending  summer  vacations  on  college 
and  university  campuses,  studying 
everything  from  performing  arts  to 
government  in  special  low-cost 
programs  combining  leasure  and  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  vacation  colleges  generally  are 
sponsored  by  alumni  associations,  but 
most  are  open  to  nonalumni  as  well, 
sometimes  at  a  slight  additional  fee. 
There  are  no  prior  educational  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  programs  do  not  carry 
credits  toward  a  degree. 

Adults  only 

A  few  summer  colleges  are  limited  to 
adults  only;  more  and  more  schools, 
however,  offer  something  for  everyone 
in  the  family  —  seminars  and  lectures 
for  grownups,  recreation  for 
youngsters. 

Prices  vary,  but  a  week. or  10-day 
program  for  a  family  of  four,  including 
room,  board  and  tuition,  usually  runs 
about  $500  to  $600. 

There  is  no  central  clearing  house  for 
statistics  on  the  number  of  schools  of¬ 
fering  vacation  programs  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  enrolled.  A  spokesman  for 
Cornell  University,  which  operates  one 
of  the  oldest  programs,  said  vacation 
colleges  are  offered  by  60  to  70  schools. 

Spokesmen  for  individual  colleges 
and  universities  agreed  that  interest  is 
growing. 

“The  courses  are  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  and  more  schools  are  offering 
them,”  said  a  spokesman  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Michigan,  which  has  a  one- 
week  program  beginning  Aug.  14  with 
seminars  for  adults  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  program  is  in  its  third  year. 

Families  live  and  eat  in  dormitories 
and  there  are  special  activities  for 
children,  according  to  age.  The  all- 
inclusive  price  is  $140  per  adult,  $120 
for  youngsters  12  to  17,  $90  for  those  2 
to  11  and  $50  for  children  under  two. 
People  who  are  not  graduates  of  the 
university  must  pay  an  additional  $15 
for  an  associate  membership  in  the 
alumni  association. 


Ninety  persons  have  signed  up  for 
the  1977  session  of  the  Michigan 
program.  “That’s  much  higher  than 
last  year,”  said  the  spokesman. 

Different  vacation 

“It’s  a  different  kind  of  vacation,” 
the  spokesman  said.  “There’s  an 
emphasis  on  education,  but  it’s  fun. 
The  kids  have  a  great  time.” 

The  Cornell  program  is  in  its  10th 
year  and,  according  to  director  G. 
Michael  McHugh,  “We  are  the  biggest 
one  in  the  country.”  Nine  hundred 
adults  and  400  children  are  enrolled  in 
four  one-week  programs  which  started 
July  10. 

“It’s  a  vacation  for  the  mind,”  said 
McHugh.  “The  mairi  thing  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  atmosphere.”  While  adults 
attend  lectures  and  seminars,  there  are 
recreational,  cultural  and  educational 
activities  for  youngsters.  A  one-week 
program  costs  $195  per  adult,  $95  for 
children  3  to  6  and  $115  for  youngsters 
over  6. 

Another  well-established  program  is 
offered  by  Dartmouth  Uniyersity,  in 
Hanover,  N.H.,  where  the  Alumni 
College  is  in  its  14th  year.  The  Aug.  7 
to  18  program  —  open  to  nonalumni  as 
well  —  is  expected  to  draw  some  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  course  on  “Men  and  Women: 
What’s  the  Difference?”  Prices  — 
$275  per  youngster  and  $599  per  adult 
couple  —  include  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions  for  adults,  along  with  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  evening,  and  activities  in¬ 
cluding  crafts  and  sports  for 
youngsters. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  offering 
a  family  vacation  program  for  the  first 
time  this  summer.  An  adults-only  plan 
is  in  its  14th  year. 

The  family  program,  running  from 
July  17  to  22,  offers  morning  lectures 
and  discussions  for  adults  on  “Effec¬ 
tive  Communications.”  Afternoon  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  grownups  include  tours 
of  cultural  and  recreational  areas  and 
sports. 

Children  live  in  a  separate  dormitory 
from  their  parents  and  have  their  own 
programs.  Families  get  together  for 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  price  is  $136 
per  adult,  $50  for  youngsters  13  to  18, 


$40  for  those  5  to  12,  and  $10  for 
children  under  5. 

The  adults-only  study  program  is 
more  expensive  —  $220  per  person  — 
and  lasts  longer  —  Aug.  14  to  21.  Hous¬ 
ing  is  more  elaborate,  and  participants 
have  a  choice  of  two  study  areas: 
“Everybody’s  Art”  and  “Perspective 
on  Our  Urban  Society.” 

Interest  growing 

A  spokesman  said  interest  is  growing 
for  several  reasons.  “Part  of  it  is  com¬ 
ing  back  to  or  just  being  on  a  college 
campus.”  In  addition,  more  people 
“are  interested  in  learning  for  learn¬ 
ing’s  sake  rather  than  credits.  We  br¬ 
ing  contemporary  issues  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.” 

American  University  in  Washington 
offers  participants  in  its  one-week 


program  from  July  31  to  Aug.  7  a 
chance  to  combine  study  with  sightsee¬ 
ing  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Adults  are  offered  a  choice  of  five 
courses  covering  architecture  in 
Washington,  single  parenthood,  the 
U.S.  government,  the  performing  arts 
and  the  diplomatic  scene.  Classes  run 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  with  the  after¬ 
noon  free  for  on-campus  activities  or 
sight-seeing.  For  children,  the  school 
offers  supervised  recreational  activities 
from  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Participants  live  in  dormitories. 
Prices  are  $150  per  adult  for  a  resident 
student  and  $125  per  adult  for  students 
who  live  off-campus.  Youngsters  16 
and  over  are  considered  adults.  There 
is  a  $90  charge  for  children  6  tO  15. 
Food  is  not  included  in  the  price, 
although  there  are  on-campus  eating 
facilities. 


HEW  changes  criteria 
for  grants  and  loans 


Orem  to  improve 
sign  appearances 

The  Orem  City  Council  has  enacted  a  new  or¬ 
dinance  designed  to  encourage  visually  attractive 
si^s  for  Orem  businesses.  According  to  Zoning  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Wally  Baird,  the  new  ordinance  will 
haYe  p  far-rea'chirtg  effect  irt  the  commonity.'"  ' 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  this  ordinance  will 
be  the  elimination  of  all  A-frame  type  signs  and  the 
limiting  of  window  signs  to  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
window.  Baird  said  these  types  of  advertising  must 
be  in  compliance  within  six  months  or  the  Orem 
City  building  inspector  will  authorize  the  removal  of 
such  non-conforming  signs  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  of 
the  building  or  premises. 

Baird  said  officials  have  received  no  adverse  com¬ 
ment  concerning  the  ordinance.  “However,”  he  said, 
“some  of  the  local  sign  companies  have  expressed 
concern  for  the  new  ordinance.”  He  said  the  previous 
ordinance  was  “very  skeletal”  and  there  was  a 
definite  need  for  revision. 

The  revised  ordinance  limits  all  sign  heights  to  35 
feet  and  calls  for  a  minimum  distance  between 
billboards  of  1,000  feet.  Baird  said  the  new  or¬ 
dinance  promotes  safety  by  eliminating  potential 
hazards  and  encouraging  sign  legibility. 

Baird  also  said  the  ordinance  encourages 
landscaping,  environmental  quality  and  preserva¬ 
tion.  Certain  signs  are  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
ordinance,  such  as  signs  that  are  structurally  unsafe, 
signs  located  at  intersections,  signs  resembling  traf¬ 
fic  signs  or  signals,  signs  that  obstruct  view  and 
signs  that  project  into  right-of-ways. 

Removal  of  non-conforming  signs  will  take  place 
10  days  after  notice  is  received  from  the  building  in¬ 
spector,  he  said. 


First  aid  outlined 
for  heat  illnesses 


HEAT  EXHAUS¬ 
TION  —  Profuse 
sweating,  weakness,  ver¬ 
tigo  and  sometimes  heat 
cramps.  Skin  is  cold  and 
pale,  clammy  with 
sweat,  blood  pressure  is 
low.  Body  temperature  is 
normal  or  subnormal. 
There  may  be  vomiting. 
First  aid:  Move  to  a 
collar  spot  immediately, 
provide  bed  rest  and  salt 
solution.  Seek  medical 
help  for  severe  heat  ex¬ 
haustion. 

HEAT  STROKE  — 
Weakness,  vertigo, 
nauseau,  headache,  heat 
cramps,  mild  heat  ex¬ 
haustion,  excessive 
sweating  which  stops 
just  before  stroke,  then 
body  temperature  rises 
sharply.  Pulse  is 
bounding  and  blood 
pressure  elevated.  Coma 
and  delirium  are  com¬ 
mon,  skin  flushed  and 
pink  at  first,  later  ashen. 
First  aid:  Heat  stroke  is 
a  very  serious 
emergency,  medical  care 
is  needed.  Move  the  vic¬ 
tim  indoors  to  a  cooler 
area,  remove  clothing 
and  put  victim  in  bed. 
Use  an  ice  bath  or  spong¬ 
ing  with  alcohol  to  lower 
temperature.  Summon  a 
doctor  or  get  victim  to  a 
hospital  quickly;  delay 
can  be  fatal. 


In  the  future,  BYU  students  apply¬ 
ing  for  federal  loans  and  grants  will 
face  major  changes  in  residency  re¬ 
quirements  if  a  proposed  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  revision  is 
adopted. 

According  to  HEW,  the  change  will 
classify  student  applicants  as  “depen¬ 
dent”  or  “independent”  with  the 
revised  version  intended  to  improve 
the  equity  of  the  classifications. 

HEW  cited  three  factors  considered 
in  making  determinations  of  student 
status.  The  factors  are  who  has 
claimed  the  student  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes,  how  much  actual  finan¬ 
cial  support  the  student  has  received 
from  parent(s);  and  how  long  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  resided  with  the  parent(s) 
during  the  year. 

According  to  the  proposed  rule,  an 
independent  student  could  not  have 
been  claimed  for  federal  income  tax  ex¬ 
emption  purposes  by  any  person  other 
than  the  student  or  the  spouse  for  two 
calendar  years  prior  to  the  academic 
year  for  which  aid  is  requested. 


This  extends  by  one  year  the  current 
tax  exemption  criterion. 

Under  the  proposed  residency  i 
quirements,  an  independent  student 
could  not  have  lived  with  the  parent(s) 
for  more  than  a  total  of  six  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  any  year  that  aid  is  requested  or 
the  prior  year. 

Current  regulations  limit  residency 
to  two  weeks. 

Rules  governing  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  a  student  may  ac¬ 
tually  receive  from  parents  would 
remain  unchanged. 

According  to  HEW,  to  be  classified 
as  independent,  a  student  may  not 
receive  more  than  $600  in  the  calendar 
year  during  which  financial  aid  is  re¬ 
quested  or  the  prior  year. 

Comments  or  petitions  on  the 
proposed  rule  should  be  sent  within  45 
days  to  Peter  K.  U.  Voigt,  Director, 
Division  of  Basic  Grants  and  State 
Student  Grants,  R.O.B.  3,  Room  4717, 
400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20202. 


-U{ 


V 


WASHINGTON  (AP) 
—  The  blistering  tem¬ 
peratures  plaguing  much 
of  the  nation  are 
dangerous  as  well  as  un¬ 
comfortable. 

The  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics 
reports  that  the  effects  of 
heat  killed  190 
Americans  in  1975,  the 
latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

Too  much  heat  can 
short-circuit  the  body’s 
cooling  system,  resulting 
in  several  different 
problems. 

Here,  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Ad¬ 
ministration,  is  a  guide 
to  some  heat-connected 
health  problems  and 
symptoms  and  advice  on 
what  to  do  about  them: 


q:00  THURSDAY 
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OPINION— COMMENT 


Brigham  Young  University 


Exec  votes  show  trend 
to  fund  pet  projects 


Wage  cuts  way  to  reduce 
inflation,  economist  says 


cent. 


.i  that  the  contract  did  work  in  help- 
Ig  reduce  inflation  while  it  lasted. 


—  R.  Gregory  Nokes 
Associated  Press  Writer 


The  ASBYU  Executive  Council’s  recent  decision  to  approve  funding 
for  a  trip  by  Academics  Vice  Pres.  Tom  Dickson  seems  proof  of  a  recent 
trend  on  the  part  of  the  council  to  defer  or  ignore  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
:  dents,  while  catering  to  the  whims  of  council  members, 
j  Last  week,  the  council  approved  a  request  by  Dickson  for  $443  for  his 
travel  to  an  International  Platform  Association  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Dickson  described  the  IPA  as  an  organization  that 
“specializes  in  creative  programming  for  lecture  programmers.” 

:  Dickson  claimed  the  convention  would  allow  him  to  “perfect  my 
h  skills  as  a  lecture  programmer”  and  arrange  for  possible  BTO  guest 
r  speakers.  Among  those  he  listed  as  “prospective”  speakers  were  Presi- 
,  dent  Carter,  Sens.  Barry  Goldwater,  Howard  Baker,  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  and  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 

Not  only  did  the  Executive  Council  approve  Dickson’s  request  for 
money,  it  very  conveniently  waived  a  by-law  that  requires  a  proposal  to 
be  submitted  a  week  before  a  vote  on  it  is  taken,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  student  dissent  on  how  the  student  body’s  money  was  be¬ 
ing  spent. 

Several  things  about  the  council’s  approval  of  Dickson’s  request  are 
objectionable.  First  of  all,  just  what  Dickson  will  do  at  the  convention 
seems  to  be  vague,  which  means  the  council’s  action  is  incautious  and 
capricious. 

Secondly,  why  couldn’t  Dickson  arrange  for  speakers  by  telephone  or 
by  mail?  These  two  methods  have  been  utilized  by  past  Academics  vice 
'  presidents  with  great  success.  And  if  Dickson  felt  the  trip  was  vital, 
,why  did  he  not  include  funds  for  the  crucial  convention  in  his  office 
budget? 

;  More  important  than  Dickson’s  trip,  however,  is  the  developing 
council  trend  of  denying  or  delaying  requests  for  funds  from  ordinary 
1  students  while  approving  funding  for  its  own  pet  projects.  One  of  the 
council’s  first  actions  was  to  approve  $9,000  for  a  videocamera  and 
disco  sound  system,  and  another  $700  for  Y-Day  buttons.  The  council 
I  has,  however,  rejected  a  $500  request  to  send  BYU  coed  Arlene  Carter, 

I  Miss  Wheelchair  Utah,  to  the  national  Miss  Wheelchair  pageant. 

I  The  council  has  tabled  a  $500  request  for  new  equipment  in  the 
I  Money  Management  Center,  which  provides  students  with  consumer 
I  information,  and  another  request  for  funding  of  the  student  literary 
I  magazine.  Century  II. 

I'  A  request  by  BYU  student  members  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  the  National 
I  Accounting  Fraternity,  for  $250  for  travel  to  their  national  convention 
I  in  Portland,  Ore.  was  also  tabled. 

Finally,  the  council  approved  only  $100  for  the  International  Student 
I  Organization  to  send  five  international  club  officers  to  a  conference  in 
I  September.  However,  this  was  only  a  loan  which  the  club  must  pay 
I  back. 

These  decisions  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  funding  re- 
I  quests  from  students.  Must  students  either  work  in  an  ASBYU  office  or 
I  somehow  have  ASBYU  sanction  to  draw  on  student  body  funds? 

I  The  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  allotted  as  student  body  funds  are  for 
I- ust  that  purpose,  the  use  of  the  student  body.  Members  of  the  Ex- 
Ibcutive  Council,  while  elected  as  student  body  representatives,  do  not 
idways  have  a  comer  on  projects  which  would  benefit  students. 
j:?erhaps  the  council  needs  to  question  its  attitude  of  benevolently  issu¬ 
ing  a  blanket  blessing  to  council  projects  and  pay  more  attention  to  the 
llvorthy  requests  of  ordinary  students. 


True  scholarship  more 
than  parroting  others 


mg  number  of  students  for  nothing  but  to  inspire.” 
are  leaving  colleges  and  universities  What  better  way  to  describe 
f  number  of  imbalan 

other  than  regurgitation  of  memorized  scholars  than  “bibliomaniacs?” 
textbooks,  an  entire  generation  of  — 
parrots  of  other  men’s  thinking. 


The  true  scholar  should  be  one  who 
is  an  embodiment  of  knowledge  and 
expression,  a  balanced  individual,  one 
capable  of  original  thought  and  action. 
Unfortunately,  an  alarming  percentage 
of  BYU’s  “balanced”  students  are 
those  who  do  only  that  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  get  an  A. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  I 
about  inspiration  and  the  expandii  i  ^ 
one’s  horizons,  but,  for  many  stude  r' 
the  evidence  of  such  a  gift  is  slowlj 
ing  drowned  in  mindless  parrotin) 


However,  these  students  should 
blame  themselves  entirely,  since  n 
of  their  instructors  don’t  do  muc 
iiistill  in  their  students  the  need  fo 
dividual  development. 


Two  imbalanced  types  of  scholars 
are  emerging  at  BYU,  one  who  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  genius  and  a  social  misfit, 
and  one  who  is  a  social  genius  and  an 
intellectual  misfit.  Both  are  equally 
shallow  and  dry. 


Lectures  are  given,  assignmentsl 
made  and  students  are  askea 
“reproduce”  the  material  on  an  e| 
to  prove  how  much  they  have  “1 
ned.”  f 


'If  it  horrifies  our  adversaries  as  much  as  it  does  us,  we 
got  ourselves  a  heckuva  deterrent!' 


The  zest  for  full,  personal  develop¬ 
ment  beyond  the  specialized  realm  of 
required  material  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  many  of  the  colleges  on  campus. 
This  may  be  art  unexpected  spin-off 
from  our  technological  age  of 
specialization  or,  more  likely,  a  natural 
tendency  to  complete  the  easy  task 
and  leave  the  difficult  one  for  someone 
else. 


In  addition,  it  would  be  a  grea|| 
justice  to  put  the  finger  entirely 
these  instructors  for  their  seeming! 
of  concern  for  their  students.  Un! 
sities  throughout  the  country! 
pushing  for  national  and  intematil 


recomition.  The  way  they  feel  thej| 
it  is  by  having  their  professors  pub^ 


Illegal  aliens  not  solution 
to  cherry  picking  problems 


Duriiig  problems  with  the  recent 
harvesting  of  Utah’s  sweet  cherry  crop, 
the  question  of  illegal  aliens  was  very 
much  in  the  forefront.  The  proposal 
was  made  to  lift  restrictions  to  allow  il¬ 
legal  aliens  to  aid  in  picking  the 
cherries  before  the  the  fruit  rotted  on 
the  trees.  The  proposal  was  rejected. 

The  question  still  remains:  Are  il¬ 
legal  aliens  the  answer  to  the  problem? 
Many  contend  aliens  are  useful 
because  they  are  faster,  more  skillful 
pickers  and  will  generally  work  for 
lower  wages  than  most  other  workers. 
While  these  contentions  may  be  true, 
the  fact  remains  that  aliens  in  this 
country  illegally  do  not  pay  taxes  but 
enjoy  many  services  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  The  Texas  state  govern¬ 
ment  estimates  there  are  1.2  million  il¬ 
legal  aliens  attending  the  state’s  public 
schodls,  and  the  federal  government 
estimates  that  illegal  aliens  constitute 
10  per  cent  of  those  on  the  welfare  rolls. 


Many  illegal  aliens  are  also  undoub¬ 
tedly  involved  in  drug  smuggling.  Well 
over  half  of  the  illegal  drug  traffic  en¬ 
ters  the  U.S.  through  Mexico. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  aliens  are 
not  involved  in  such  activities,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  screen  the 
“good”  aliens  from  the  “bad.” 

Still,  Utah  cherry  growers  have  suf¬ 
fered  for  lack  of  good  workers  during 
this  year’s  harvest.  But  there  are  other 
solutions  to  the  problem  than  using  il¬ 
legal  aliens.  Local  people  could  be 
trained  to  do  the  work  well.  Attractive 
wages  would  have  to  be  offered  to  at¬ 
tract  the  trainees.  Thus,  this  course 
might  require  a  boost  in  prices  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  higher  wages  paid  to 
workers.  Another  solution  would  be  to 
encourage  American  migrant  workers 
to  come  to  Utah  for  the  cherry  harvest. 


More  than  100  years  ago,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  called  for  a  halt  to  the 
imitation  of  European  ways  of  thinking 
and  a  development  of  an  American 
literature.  He  advocated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Man  Thinking  —  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  act  on  his 
knowledge,  seek  personal  experience 
through  nature,  grow  and  expand  in  all 
areas,  and  not  become  a  parrot  of  other 
men’s  thinking. 


Therefore,  what  is  more  import* 
focusing  effort  on  publishing  res 
or  preparing  lectures  which  . 
teach  students  to  develop  the  sfl 
needed  to  expand  their  minds? 


He  said,  “Meek  young  men  grow  up 
in  libraries,  believing  it  their  duty  to 
accept  the  yeiws  which  Cicero,  which 
Locke,  which  Bacon,  have  given; 
forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke,  and 
Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  these  books. 


Unfortunately,  BYU  has  been  t 
ted  by  this  lust  for  recognition. 
BYU  faculty  handbook  states  that  I 
of  the  qualifications  for  an  instrufe 
to  be  promoted  to  full-professorsh* 
that  he  must  have  demonstr! 
significant  research  ability,  wlf 
means  he  must  have  serious  publisa 
research  in  a  “refereed”  joumall 
journal  which  is  in  competition  v 
others.) 


“Hence,  instead  of  Man  Thinking, 
we  have  the  bookworm.  Hence  the 
book-learned  class,  who  value  books, 
as  such;  not  as  related  to  nature  and 
the  human  constitution,  but  as  making 
a  sort  of  Third  Estate  with  the  world 
and  the  soul.  Hence  the  restorers  of 
readings,  the  emendators,  (those  who 
correct  texts),  the  bibliomaniacs  of  all 


So  instructors  struggle  on  to 
here  at  “Publisher’s  Parish,” 
bibliomaniacs  continue  to  ren 
memorize  and  regurgitate  other  mjj 
thoughts. 


— Gary  Page 
Universe  editorial  writer 


“Books  are  the  best  of  things,  well 
used;  abused,  among  the  worst.  What 
is  the  right  use?  What  is  the  one  end 
which  all  means  go  to  effect?  They  are 


This  is  all  necessary  to  insure 
reputation  of  the  university.  It’s  a  | 
thing,  too.  If  the  nationwide  trend . 
tinues,  the  only  way  a  student  wil  ^ 
able  to  get  a  job  is  on  the  strengtl  a'. 
which  university  he  attended  and  ' 
distinction  and  credibility  of  that 
iversity’s  faculty,  for  surely  he  will 
be  able  to  get  one  on  his  own  me 
and  ideas...  they  were  buried  long 
in  the  educational  mud. 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Kennedy,  'Revenge,'  grades 


editorial.  As  the  article  by  Tim  Olsen 
'■■’eUnh 


WASHINGTON  (AP) — Should  Consumer  prices  increased  17  per  cent 
I  imerican  workers  accept  pay  cuts  or  in  Britain  during  the  12  months  ended 

■  irego  wage  increases  if  it  would  create  in  May,  but  that  was  an  improvement 

i!)bs  for  others  and  help  to  control  in-  over  the  20  per  cent-plus  rates  of 
1  ation?  previous  months. 

I  Henw  C.  Wallich,  a  member  of  the  Wallich  believes,  as  do  most  other 
Ijederal  Reserve  Board,  thinks  it  is  economists.  Democrat  as  well  as 
I  forth  a  try.  Some  other  leading  Republican,  that  rising  wages  are  the 
■conomists  have  suggested  a  similar  chiet  cause  of  higher  prices,  since 

■  pproach,  but  they  don  t  know  how  to  wages  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  costs 

■  Bt  labor  unions  to  go  along.  of  production. 

H  Labor  leaders,  for  their  part,  oppose  Wage  increases  averaged  eight  per 
|ny  such  proposal  on  pounds  that  it  cent  in  1976  and  may  be  about  the 
luts  the  burden  of  solving  the  nation’s  same  this  year,  while  the  nation’s  un- 
jIBonomic  problems  squarely  on  the  derlying  inflation  rate  is  about  six  per 
rs,  letting  gov"*^  -  " 

x)k. 


Kennedy  verdict  just  „„  a,  j„iy 

26  makes  clearer,  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  guilt  or  innocence.  There  was 
confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
university’s  policies  and  procedures 
contradict  the  constitution.  Thus  this 
is  not  the  “exact  offense”  as  Dan 
Morgan’s  offense.  But  it  should  be  said 
that  Chuck  Kennedy  was  not  acquit¬ 
ted  on  a  technicality  —  first  of  all 
because  he  was  not  acquitted,  secondly 
because  there  was  no  technicality  in¬ 
volved  in  rendering  the  decision.  The 
dictionary  defines  “acquittal”  as  “a 
pronouncement  of  not  guilty.”  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  not  pronounced  not 
In  reference  first  to  the  attitude  im-  guilty;  indeed,  he  received  a  penalty  in 
plied  by  the  editorial,  it  is  my  personal  the  form  of  a  letter  of  censure  which  re¬ 
opinion  that  castigation  of  a  person  for  quired  a  restitution  of  what  he  omitted 
wh^per  reason  is  unwarranted  and  to  do.  A  definition  of  technicality  is  ‘ 


Film  unprofessional 


Editor: 

May  I  suggest  a  reasonable  reply  to 
what  can  only  be  termed  as  an  un¬ 
reasonable  editorial,  referring 
specifically  to  “Exec  Council  ruling 
maligns  constitution,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Universe  July  21.  I  say  un¬ 
reasonable  because  it  not  only  gives  ex- 

Eression  to  an  appalling  attitude,  but 
ecause  it  also  bases  its  conclusions  on 
a  serious  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
really  went  on  during  Chuck  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  impeachment. 


un-Christ-iike.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  attitude  that  he 
who  is  accused  is  automatically  guilty 
and  that  he  who  is  guilty  should 
automatically  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law  is  an  attitude  not 


petty  detail,  quibble.”  Chuck  Ken¬ 
nedy  received  a  lesser  penalty  not 
because  of  a  petty  detail  — a 
technicality  —  but  because  it  was 
decided  by  the  Executive  Council  that 
his  omission  did  not  warrant  a  measure 


As  long  as  wages  keep  rising  at  a  rate 
Proposals  such  as  Wallich  s  often  go  of  about  eight  per  cent,  there  is  little 
nder  the  label  of  a  social  contract,  hope  of  ever  reducing  inflation  below 
reat  Britain  had  a  social  contract  un-  six  per  cent,  Wallich  argues.  A  two  per 
Br  which  labor  unions  agreed  to  an-  cent  increase  has  long  been  considered 
aal  wage  increases  of  a  fixed  percen-  about  right  because  that  has  been  the 
:ge,  but  the  compact  collapsed  earlier  average  increase  in  worker  produc- 
|iis  month.  tivity  in  recent  decades. 

The  consensus  in  Britain  seemed  to 


rorthy  of  print  in  a  newspaper  that  as  drastic  as  removal  from  office.  I  ap- 
represents  BYU.  I  do  not  say  that  the  plaud  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
author  of  this  editorial  is  not  entitled  Council  because,  simply,  removal  from 
to  his  opinion.  Instead,  I  am  saying  office  in  this  case  is  comparable  to  per- 
that  there  is  a  responsibility  to  see  that  forming  corrective  surgery  with  an  ax. 
informed  opinions  be  those  allowed  to  Chuck  Kennedy  was  faithfully  (and 
receive  editorial  approval  by  a  with  hard  work)  carrying  out  the  duties 
newspaper.  Lest  it  be  said  that  I  am  of  his  office.  He  was  carrying  out  the 
accusing  the  editorial  writer  of  a  mandate  given  him  by  the  voters  of 
heinous  crime,  let  us  say  that  the  ASBYU.  He  was  censured  for  an  error 
writer  was  guilty  of  no  worse  crime  for  which  he  was  probably  not  totally 
than  perhaps  was  Mr.  Kennedy:  responsible.  Certainly  his  defense  was 
ignorance  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  not  “flimsy.” 
negligence. 


As  to  the  facts  of  the  matter:  These 
facts  were  unfortunately  misrepresen¬ 
ted  and  under-represented  in  the 


This  case,  contrary  to  the  editorial 
writer’s  opinion,  did  serve  justice  well. 
There  is  no  bad  precedent  set  since  it 
has  been  shown  that  stepping  out  of 
constitutional  bounds  will  meet  with  a 
penalty.  That  it  was  just  to  forego  the 
ultimate  penalty  of  dismissal  is  clearly 
implied  in  the  constitution  itself, 
which  states  that  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  Executive  Council  is  necessary 
to  remove  from  office.  Obviously,  a 
serious  error  that  would  clearly  impede 
the  continued  functioning  of  the  office 
is  serious  enough  to  warrant  removal 
from  office  even  under  the  con¬ 
stitutional  restrictions.  Thank  heavens 
it  takes  more  than  frivolous  whim  to 
remove  an  ASBYU  officer.  Thank 
heavens  we  did  not  allow  those  who 
hold  uninformed  opinions  to  sit  as 
judge  and  jury  on  this  case.  Thank 
heavens  the  constitution  was  not 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point  by 
ignoring  the  three-fourths  rule  or  by 
railroading  Chuck  out  of  office. 

Now  that  the  letter  of  censure  has 
been  issued,  we  as  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents  of  BYU  should  reach  out  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  in  support  of  Chuck  Kennedy 
in  serving  us.  No  more  should  it  be 
‘Ole 


Editor: 

At  the  risk  of  people  saying  I’m  anti- 
BYU,  I’d  like  to  comment  on  the  film 
that  was  reviewed  last  Thursday  called 
“Young  Bear’s  Revenge.”  Though  it 
commented  briefly  on  some  problems, 
most  of  the  review  was  complimentary. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  comment  on 
some  things  that  were  not  covered  in 
the  review  which  I  feel  should  have 
been. 

In  my  opinion  (and  I’m  sure  the 
Drama  Department  and  many  others 
may  disagree)  most  of  the  acting  had 
very  little  depth.  The  finest  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  whole  movie  was  a  one- 
minute  bit  part  by  an  actress  who  was 
in  the  “Cherry  Orchard,”  which  BYU 
produced.  I  believed  her,  she  was  real. 
The  majority  of  the  performances  were 
too  superficial.  Perhaps  the  problem  is 
that  there  were  too  many  stage  actors 
who,  though  good  on  stage,  do  not 
come  across  on  the  screen.  You  can’t 
fake  it  in  a  close-up  or  cover  up  with 
mannerisms. 

One  other  problem  that  I  was 
acutely  aware  of  was  the  quality  of  the 
camera  work  and  editing.  It  was,  in  my 
opinion,  amateurish  and  not 
professional.  True,  it  was  done  more  as 
a  class  learning  experience,  perhaps. 
But,  when  plans  are  made  to  distribute 
it,  then  I  must  complain.  I  think  it  is 
an  embarrassment  to  have  BYU 
represented  by  something  which  is  so 
unprofessional. 

But,  you  might  say,  what  about  the 
audience  reactions?  Were  not  they 
good?  True  the  audience  laughed  at 
funny  parts,  etc.  But  even  a  bad  film 
can  make  people  laugh.  I  feel  the 
overall  reaction  and  feelings  should 
also  be  gauged. 

In  conclusion.  I’d  like  to  say  that, 
while  I  admire  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  and  hope  that  they  will  keep  on  try¬ 
ing,  I  don’t  like  this  one.  I  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
actly  say  “ugh”  in  terms  of  my  reac¬ 
tions  to  it,  but  I  might  come  close. 

— Paul  H.  Chamberlain 
Concord,  Calif. 


during  their  professional  careers.  ( 
professional  person  wrote  us  that  1 
finding  of  little  or  no  relation  betw 
grades  in  school  and  adult  cai 
success  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  b  ^ 
guarded  secrets  in  education.” 

Let  me  add  that  few  jobs 
American  society  require  persons  to 
and  read,  or  cram,  or  write  resea 
papers  and  take  paper  and  pencil  tei 
Grades  often,  not  always,  but  of’ 
reflect  a  student’s  ability  in  these  1 
narrow  “academic”  skills.  Job  succe 
however,  is  based  upon  the  ability 
solve  problems,  make  decisions,  copi 
municate,  forecast  outcomes  and 
creative.  It  is  too  bad  schools  do  .  . 
take  into  account  these  skills  more  rep 
their  evaluation  of  candidates.  E'ltj; 
thought  of  choosing  a  husband  or  w'ltj,; 
by  their  transcript  alone,  or  hiring 
sonnel  to  work  for  you?  But 
schools,  medical  schools,  gradufeis 
schools,  etc.  do  it  all  the  time.  \Vh  t 
will  they  wake  up?  Transcripts  alcj^j 
are  not  the  answer. 

—John  F.  SeL 
Department  of  Sociolc 


Research  outdatea 


Editor: 
We  V 


;  concerned  with  the  rece 


article  appearing  in  the  Universe  abo 
the  “creation”  of  a  solar  oven  at  t  ^ 


Grades  overplayed 


thing 


Floorboard  It,  Jake!  I  think  we're  'bout  to  lose  him!' 


— Calvin  Moffett 
Associate  Student  Defender 


Editor: 

I  would  like  to  make  readers  aware  of 
a  statement  published  in  the  journal 
“Education,”  Nov.-Dee.  issue  1974, 
Vol.  94,  No.  2,  p.  100,  which  states: 

“Talent  research  findings  now  cry 
out  loudly  (as  student  protestors  also 
did)  that  too  many  school  activities  are 
not  relevant  and  too  many  relevant  ac¬ 
tivities  are  not  occurring  in  schools. 
Our  research  (Calvin  Taylor’s)  along 
with  that  of  many  others  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  grades,  though  expen¬ 
sively  obtained  through  four  college 
years,  are  of  little  or  no  value  in 
foretelling  who  will  be  most  effective 


Benson  Institute.  This  latest  project 
the  Benson  Food  and  Agriculture  1 
stitute  was  thoroughly  investigated 
the  early  1950s. 

A  complete  report  on  six  types 
solar  oven  suitable  for  use  in  Thipj 
World  countries  was  given  at  the  U 
ited  Nations  Conference  at  Rom^ 
1961.  The  University  of  Wisconsiij 
field-tested  simple  solar  ovens  in  rui  [jj. 
villages  in  Mexico  and  amo^i,; 
American  Indians  in  Arizona  in  t  ■' 
late  1950s.  Similar  tests  were  made 
India  by  Ghai  in  1955.  Material  studi 
have  also  been  completed  on  a  mi 
titude  of  glasses  and  mirrors  as  well 
alumium  foil  and  most  reflect! . 
plastics  including  Mylar,  Scotchei),; 
and  Aclar.  In  short,  everything  abo  C 
solar  ovens  that  the  Benson  Institute  j]’ 
apparently  investigating  has  been  t; 

’  ■  of  ] 


bject  of  previous  research. 

The  studies  mentioned  here  are  1U‘ 
no  means  a  complete  list.  A  goi  ^ ' 
biec  ** 


general  book  covering  these  subjec 
was  written  by  Farrington  Daniels  ai 
published  in  1964.  It  is  current 
available  at  the  library  or  for  $2  in  tl 
BYU  Bookstore.  It  would  see  it; 
worthwhile  for  the  Benson  Institute 
do  a  brief  literature  search  before  e  [j,'! 
pending  any  further  money  or  1"“^  ' 
power. 

We  hope  no  one  reading  the  artic 
gains  the  impression  that  all  researi 
at  BYU  is  outdated. 


— Dennis  C.  Cardt  |j^ 
and  five  othe  ; 


